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Journey from Moscow to Constantinople, in the years 1817 
~ and 1818. By William Macmichael, M. D. F. RLS. 
4to. py. 272. London, 1819. 


‘THERE never was a period in which travelling and writing 
of travels were so fashionable as at the present day; we 
do not allude to mere ‘ Journeys to Paris,’ or * Tours 
through France and Italy,’ which have always been plen- 
tiful enough (although we have lately had a very charm- 
ing work under that title,) but to the visits, either on 
business or pleasure, of our intelligent and enterprising 
countrymen, into parts of the globe with which our ac- 
quaintance had hitherto been very imperfect. 

The author of the present volume made his journey 
with too much rapidity to become yery intimately ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of the people 
umong whom he travelled, but still it must be confessed, 
that his observations do not bear the marks of haste about 
them. One advantage he possessed, that of being accom- 
panied by Mr. Legh, whom he very justly calls, ¢ one of 
the most enterprising travellers of the present age ;’ and 
who has added to Mr. Macmichael’s account, the con- 
tinuation of bis own route into Syria, 

Mr. Macmichael reached the ancient capital of the 
Czars, at the very moment that the numerous balls and 
fetes, given to celebrate the reviving splendour of Moscow, 
were interrupted by the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of our much-lamented Princess Charlotte, which 
was observed with every demonstration of grief, by the 
imperial family and the nobility. | 

Moscow, before the conflagration by which it was 
last destroyed, contained, numerically, one thousand two 
hundred houses, but, under each number, were compre- 
hended from two to four distinct dwellings, principally 
of wood. 

On the 3d of Sept. 1812, the fire commenced, but that 
quarter of the town called Bielgorod (the white city) was 
preserved by the French, as well as the Kremlin, until four 
distinct explosions destroyed it, shook the whole city to 
its foundations, and proclaimed the salvation of Russia in 
the final departure of the enemy. 

It does not appear, that the Russians are yet anxious 
to claim the merit of having destroyed their capital, rather 


than suffer it to be possessed by an enemy. On this sub-' 


ject, our author relates a curious anecdote of a Russian 
servant, whose master had quitted Moscow on the entrance 
of the French; this servant, who had remained behind, 
made frequent attempts to secrete himself in_ the house, 
then occupied by one of Buonaparte’s chief afficers of the 
etdt major, but was often detected aud repulsed, unul 
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a A _ 
at length he was admitted, uncer pretence of taking care 
of the furniture and other property of hisabseut master -— 





‘ But no sooner had he fixed himself in his old quarter, 
than he was discovered making several inettectual trials to 
set the house on fire ; and when interrogated as to the motive 
for such extraordinary conduct, coolly replied, that ¢ eters 
thing around hia was burning, and he did not see why bis 
master’s house should escape.’ With a degree of levity 
almost surprising in an enraged enemy, he was only thrust 
out of doors, discontented at his own want of success, and 
evidently considering his master and himself disgraced, by 
not being permitted to partake of the general sacrifice. “ But 
this feeling seems now to have subsided; and the Russians. 
so far from assuming to themselves the merit of so heroit¢al! un 
act, have the strange inconsistency of ascribing it to the 
French, to whoin the burning of the city, and the destruction 
of the magazines it contained, were the severest Calamities.’ 


Count Rostopchin, the brave governor of Moscow, to 
whose decisive conduct the destruction of the capital, but 
the preservation of the empire was owing, was soov after 
removed from his appointment, it is said, for a ¢ rijfoir 
beyond the law,’ which he had exercised against a jidst- 
master at this critical period. i _* 

Although more than nine-tenths of the houses were 
consumed, yet the city was rebuilt with the most’ unpa- 
ralleled rapidity, with the exception of the palaces of the 
nobles, which were of an iminense size, as their estabilish- 
ments are on a very large scale :— 

‘ Of their magnificence, an idea may be formed, from the 
statement, that the number of‘ domestics maintained iW the 
household of the Countess of Orlojf, amount to eight Hhugdred 
It is true, she is the richest heiress of the empire, and foyt. 
nately did not suifer in the general calamity, conseduent on 
the invasion of the French; but, from thé endrmouis'retintte ‘of 
serfs in her hotel, some notion of the proportionate ‘scal¥® eb- 
served in minor establishments may be acquired? © °" 


Among the public buildings recently erected, there is 
one of immense size, called the Evercir-Haus, “bo: 
the troops to parade in, when the severity of the winfe: 
will not allow them to do it in the open air. ‘This biili- 
ing, which is said to be larger than any room in the wrt, 
whose roof is nacneigorten by columns, 1 tive handrec 
and sixty feet long, and one hundred and sixty eight feet 
broad, aud two thousand infantry or one thousand cavalry, 
may be exercised in it at a time. Some other peculiarities 


| of this city are thus briefly noticed :— 


‘In the summer, as has before been observed, the heat 
often rises to ninety-five degrees Farenheit, and at that seatou 
of the year, it is usual to have a thunder storm every «as 
It is scarcely possible to conceive any thing more singular 
than the spectacle presented in the streets of a nartherh ¢ity. 


| duting the long protracted ‘periods ‘of intense’ cdld.* The 


vast number of sledges, the tinkling of the bells Sufpendru 
at the nécks of the horses, the frozen beards of the ‘peasant: 





belothed in sheep shins, ne rapidity with which evesy oue 
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glides along, apparently eager to reach some shelter from the 
-evere and merciless frost, form: a novel, and at the same 
tine, a melancholy sight. In Moscow, flights of carrion 
crows, either hopping about in search of food, or perched on 
the branches of the leafless trees in the gardens of a few 
houses, added to the comfortless cha-acter of the picture. 
lie horses and the drivers of the sledges are exposed for 
hours, and even for the whole day, to the inclemency of the 
weather, the prospect of gaining a few copeks* rendering 
the Maigiks insensible to the severity of the elements.’— 
p 21. 
The opulence of the Russian nobles is very great :— 


« The richest individual in Russia, is Count Sheremetof, a 
minor, who has 120,000 serfs, and an income of 3,090,000 
ufroublest. In-estimating the value of an estate, the number 
snd price of the peasants are the only circumstances specified 
va some properties, where the land is indifferent, a serf will 
nat fetch more than three or four hundred roubles; while on 
others, particularly on sinall estates, where the soil is produc- 
1ve, he‘will be estimated at one thousand roubles. 7 he 
present emperor is represented to entertain the favourite 
.cheme of liberating the serfs, but to encounter considerable 
vaposition on the pait of the nobles to such a measure.’ 


The serf isa vassal, who can neither possess houses nor 
lands in his own name, but is obliged, in these cases, to 
Lorrow that of his lord, who thus becomes the nominal 
proprietor of the estate of his peasant, aud might seize 
uvon itat any moment, and appropriate it to his own use. 
it is even an ostentation among many nobles, to have it 
vaid, that they possess serfs distinguished for their opu- 
lence. The power of iife and deati over his serfs is not 
vested in the noble; but the right of corporal punishment 
»s in Wis hands. The serf is expected to work three days 
is: the week for the proprietor of the estate, and receives 


un allotment of fifteen acres of land, to maintain himself 


aod bis family. 

‘To this picture of the state of society, it must be added, 
tat the imprudence of the peasant too often keeps pace with 
i.s ignorance, and thatthe vice of drunkenness, so prevalent 
anong Khem, is productive of the most mischievous conse- 
vusnces. . 

‘In that part of Poland annexed to Russia, the Jews are 
aways athand to supply the thoughtless serf with spirits dis- 
ied from rye; for which,as he possesses little orno money, 
he pays with the grain intended for seed. As the season ad- 
vances, when this is required, the peasant is obtiged to have 
iecourse to the retailer of spirits, whois glad, on condition of 
receiviog two thirds of the harvest, to advance the seed 
required for the future crops. Lhus the inconsiderate serf 
is rained both in his pocket and in his health; and when em- 
barrassed and guilty of misconduct, is marked out asa recruit 
und sent to the ariny.’—p. 26. 


Of Hebrew avarice we have the following striking anec- 
cete, which our author heard related on the most credible 
satherity at Moscow :— 

‘ in the cetreat of the Frenel:, the city of Wilna was left so 
iM) of dead, that a contract was made with the Jews to cleanse 
ice town, and carry out the pestilential bodies. They were 
Lo rectivc five stiver ‘copeks for each corpse, but, not content 
with Thé profit ow the dead, they were detected throwing the 
dying out vfthe windows of the hovp tals, to swell the amount.’ 

Of the nunber of troops maintaiued by the Emperor 
of Russia, itis dificult to speak with exactness, but they 
are said to amouut te eight hundred thousand men, of 
which six hundred thousanc arc eflective, The pay of a 

* A. Russian coin, one handred ef which make a rouble, and 
Wauty roubles about a pownd sterling Rev, 
t About 15,0uu), sted ng Rey, 








Russian private soldier is fifteen roubles a year, with 
allowances which makes his condition superior to that of 
the subaltern officers. An ensign receives two hundred 
and fifty roubles per annum, a captain of the guards 
eight hundred, and a colonel twelve hundred. The inih- 
tury hospitals of the Russians are admirably regulated 
throughout the empire :— 


‘At Moscow,’ says our author, ‘ [ visited that appropriated 
to the guards, in which were two hundred and eighty-three pa- 
tients. A young officer who was on duty, attended us through 
the different wards, in which nothing could exceed the air of 
comfort aud state of cleanliness every where visible. To 
such perfection was the system of ventilation carried, that we 
were solicited, nay, even obliged, to enter apartments, which 
are usually removed as far as possible from the eye of curio- 
sity, to be convinced that purity pervaded every corner of the 
establishment. Attached to the hospital was a Russian vapour- 
bath, on the higher steps of which was a fellow in a state of 
perfect nudity, flagellating himself till he had attained the co- 
lour of a boiled lobster. In the kitchen of the hospital we 
tasted of their soup, or tchtchi, made of cabbage and beef, or 
pork, their grass and their black rye-bread, as well as of a sort 
of insipid jelly, obtained also from rye, and intended for those 
who are very sick. ‘The articles of tood were very good, and 
every stewed Bc in the building was on the alert; for the eim- 
peror might surprize them in a moment, and be seen unex- 
pectedly walking the wards, or eating of the food prepared fcr 
the patients. In fact, his imperial majesty’s guards appeared 
to be cured of fevers and catarrhs, with as much attention to 
discipline and military precision, as if they were at the exer- 
cise of the ordina:y drill.’—p. 29. 


It was on the 16th of December, 1817, that our travel- 
lers quitted Moscow for Constantinople; at Toula, the 
Sheffield of Russia, they found a thriving population and 
extensive manufactories. The huts of the Russian vil- 
layes that range along each side of the road, ure of the ful- 
lowing description :— 

‘They generally stand with their gable ends to the road, and 
vbefere each is usually placed a well. Very neat carved works 
ornainent their ‘ronts, and the window shutters are for the 
most part painted with representations of flowers. From the 
stable at the back of the house, a wooden staircase leads intoa 
small room, containing a stove, heated by a fire that is burn- 
ing in aconfined hole behind, which serves the purpose cf a 
kitchen. On the top of the stone, removed a few feet from 
the ceiling of the hut, the mother and children pass the great- 
est port of the day, and the mougzk sleeps at night. Before 
the image of the Virgin, painted on a board, and placed in a 
corner of the room, burns a small light, towards which every 


one, on entering, makes a — obeisance, by taking off 


his cap and crossing himself devoutly, three times, carefully 
recollecting to observe the Greek ceremonial of touching the 
right breast before the left.’—p. 35. 

Travelling in their sledges, or in carriages on rugged 
rouds, and floundering through mud and water, after 
crossing the Borysthenes in a boat, which carried twelve 
horses, and as many men, our author and his companion 
reached Kiew, the Mecca of the Russian empire, to which 
pilzrimages are made from a great distance, by the devout 
followers of the Greek faith: this town coutains a popula- 
tion of thirty thousand persons, Jews, Poles, and natives 
of Little Russia. The principal object of veneration at 
Kiew, is the monastery of St. Anthony, with its catacombs 
or gulleries cut out of the sandy rock, and eaclosed within 
the circuit of the fortress, In these subterraneous pas- 
sages, are deposited the dried carcasses of seventy-three 
good and saintly personages. In the course of their tra- 
velling, they particularly remarked that a!l trade and 
commerce seemed to be in the hands of the Jews, the ta- 
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vernsheing principally kept by them; the distilleries are | 


. : z 1 
iy the hands ef the zoverument, and the Jew ts the agent 
=. ‘edhe me hag? 
by whom the banefal liquor ts distributed to the tnrpru- 
dent serf, whose earnings thus revert to the coffers of the 
A Jew ye inted out to our suthor several ' arties of 


enirits, ta different parts 


state, 
peasauts who were swallowiae his 
uf his hut, at avery rapid rate; €a good customer,” said 
the Jew. * would drink one hundred ronbles worth ia the 
couree of the week.” Daring their stay 

than thicty fellows reeled out ina state of intoxication, 


at this het, more 
4 
srett quantity of corais produced ia this part of Russia, 
whieh is sent to Odessa; the miner of threshing or 
treading out the corn is by rapidly driving horses ta a etre 
cle, over the sheaves spread upon the ground, To terease 
the population in this part of pellssia, a bouaty has heen 
o'Tered to encourage the spirit of emigration, and several 
Clerman settlements have recently been formed. On his 
acrival, each settler receives three hundred and fifty-five 
roubles, granted him as a loan for the term of ten years, 
without the payment of any interest, and he ts also allowed 
pecuniary assistance for three years more for his subsist- 
ence; but lest this liberality on the part of the govern- 
ment should be abused, the whole cominunity is bound 
for the payment of the debt due from each individual, 
‘The aettlements, however, are not very flourishing. 

fn Moldavia and Wallachia, the gypsies form a consi- 
derable part of the population, and are said to equal in 
number the native peasantry; their habits are very similar 
to those of the same classin England, that of itinerancy, 
fortune-telling, exercising the trade of tinkers, and having 
a peculiar dialect of their own; there is another class 
fixed in town, where they become carpenters, masons, 
tuilors, shoe-makers, and inusicians :— 


. 


‘Arich Moldavian noble will possess some hundred gyp- 
sies, whom he considers a3 so many cattle. obstinately refus- 
ing tosellthem to astranger, but occasionally effecting an ex- 
change of a few individuals with a neighbouring boyar. The 
pitfering and roguish dispositions observable among them ia 
England, characterize them also in Moldavia; but the horrid 
stories of their being cannibals, and fond of the flesh of chil- 
dren, whom they stole for the purpose of afterwards devour- 
ing, and of whichthey were accused in Hungary, and in con- 
sequence executed in the reign of Maria Theresa, are actually 
idle and without foundation.’ 

Having brought our travellers from Moscow to the 
Pruth, the boundary of the Russsian ernpire on this side, 
and the snot where Peter the Great wassaved by the bold 
and decisive character of the Livonian peasant, Catharine, 
whom he had just raised to the dignity of Empress of Rus- 
aia, we shall take our leave of them for the present, 

(To be continucd ) 


The Times: or, Views of Saciety: a Poem, with Notes, 
to which is added, an Appendix, containing Scenes from 
Jour Plays; viz. a Comic Opera, Two Comedies, and a 
Tragedy, that were written for Drury Lane Theatre, 
but ultimately withdrawn, from the System which the 
present Management has exercised against the Author; 
preceded by a Statement of Facts. pp. 207. London, 
1819. 


Tue conduct observed by the Managers of Drury Lane 
Theatre, in the treatment of authors, is so well known, 
and has been so freely censured, that we shall not devote 
much room to noticing the present charge against them. 
It was in June, 1816, that the author came te London 
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with the MIS. of a coun ty , which he left with Mir. Lam’. 
then a member of the sal mmmttee of Drury liane 
Theatre; this gentleman havine read it, told the auth 

that there was not quite bistle enourh mit for the 
taste, but that the dimlogre was munch superior to any 


- 


“* omnnnl rr 
uuthor would deren LOOK 


very well aft 
added, that t 


vw author's talents were much adapt 4 
to dramatic studies and begged Lim to pore them, ‘ 


few days afterwards, he left wea ly four acts of another cos 
re ly with My. Lumb, who, mm amrmtersgs wy, bey aut | lh; 

to finish: rt, ane serch at) toaeeciat ly to hun. Of thes 
pees, Nir. Lamb sand, there was a reat Jeal of life a | 


character in it, and that it possessed 


could be danve ous to it. Pie triosted 


»| y Was senutis 
September, aud waruily acne | of by 


! 

' . 

7 Nii. Loainb, b. t 
not so of the other gentlemen of the comimittce. ‘I 
My. Lamb, an.!, 
shortly afierwards, a new opera, which he gave our author 
to understand would be produced; but the season close ! 
without any thing being done, and Alr. Lamb gave in 
his resignation. ‘Phe author vow apphed for his play-. 
and was referred to Mr. Ward, the secretary, to whose 
they had been sent * this ventleman was written to, but he 
did not deiyn to give anunswer. A new tragedy was new 
sent by our author to Mr. Lamb, to obtain the benefit of 
his perusa! and judgment, with am ofer to fagain write a 
comedy, tragedy, or opera, if he, (Mr. Lamb,) thoug't 
proper.” ‘Phe tragedy also wet with Mr. Lamb's approl: - 
tion, (who ts certamly either very easily pleased or not a 
very good judge of the drama.) and he returned it to the 
author, sckuowledging the extreme hardships uoder whicu 
he laboured. 

For eight weeks did this author dance attendance on 
Mr. Ward, to get back his MSS.) Mr. Stephen Kemble 
was applied to, who stated that it was net in his depar- 
inent, and that he did not read the manuscripts, - die, 
Ward was again sought, and two of the plays were re- 
turned, on one of which was written, ‘ worthy of consiier- 
ation,’ and the casting of the characters set down. ‘To 
recover the remaining MS. our author called almost dai, 
at the theatre, without getting admittance to the secretar,, 
butat leneth be caught bin crossing the passage, when it 
bluntly told him he could not find the MiS.; the nex: 
day, however, was appointed for him to call aud exawese 
allthe MSS. in his possession, when the lost play wasfour« 
none of Mr. Ward’s drawers :—‘ Now, sir,’ said da: 
Ward, § T have not read your plays; I didnot read any of 
the pieces that Mr. Lamb had.’ It has already been seen 
that Mr. Kemble does not read the plays, that he has no- 
thing todowith them. Query. Whodoes read them ? 

Treatment like this needs no comment; the chilbig 
blast of nezlect too often destroys the hopes and energies 
of aspiring talents, without the ‘insolence of office,’ and thus 
of a man of Mr. Ward’s pretensions being added to it. 

There is such an evident disadvantage in pablishing ex 
tracts from plays, as a test of their ment, that we wond 
the author did not take the advice of Mr. Lamb, and ab- 
stain from it; since he acknowledsy:s that he haa oul, 
given those parts that are the least effective ip the repre- 
sentation and least connected with the plot; but, netwith- 
standing these disadvantages, the scenes he has printed, 
display cousiderable genius, and some knowledge of th. 
stage, which we doubt not may, erelong, be employed aw 
successfully than they have hithe:tg been; the dire in the 
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other comedy was pow transmitted te 
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comic opera are some of them very pretty, and the dia- 
logue spirited; the latter remark will a'so apply to the 
first comedy, in which there isa good character of an Irish 
Laronet, intended for Johnstone, and another of a different 
cast, but equally well diawn, intended for Kean. Asa 
specimen of our author's talents, we select one scene; not 
that it is the best, but the shortest :— 


‘ Scenr 1.—A drawing-room lighted up for a grand rout * * 
| Witw* * * ond Maria come forward separately. 


Maria. (Mrs. Alsop—Aside.) I wishhe would speak to me 
~—ne must have observed * * 

Witw. [ Elliston.] (Aside.) How handsome she looks! though 
! am resolved not to speak to her; there can be no harin, 
however, in looking at her—it would be but cominon civility 
ta ask her how she does. 

Maria. (Aside.) He is along time about it. 

Witw. (Aside.) Yes, U'll just give her a cold salute—(ap- 
vy: ouches her) Miss Maria, tho e you are well? 

Maria. (Air of contrition.) Pretty well, thank you. 

Witw. (Aside.) That took! but she shall see my resolution 
--}"}l shew her how indifierentshe is become tome! © | 

Maria. { .am afraid, Mr. Witw***, you were offended 
when we last parted—but Iam.a giddy creature. 

Mitw. (Passionately.) Youre a charming angel ! 

Jfaria. Ah\.if we women are fools sometimes, is it to be 
wondered at, when you inensay such silly things to us? 

Witw. Come—how do you like this masquerade? 

Maria. Masquerade! Why, their faces are not masqued ? 

Witw. No; but their carts are—coqucets endeavour to con- 
ceal their cunning; prudes, their malice; fops, their worth- 
lessness; and all, their ennui and ill humour. 

Maria. But is it not very good of them, on coming out, to 
pata masque on their deformities? ! 

Witw. Yes—if they would not take it off when they go 
teme—there are two professed female gamesters, each the 
-epresentative of a numerous class—the one flies from the in- 
>'pidity ef domestic endearments, to seek refuge in Cassino ; 
the other, tottering on threescore, attends a fashionable church 
every Sunday, where she would be devout, could she help 
ieflecting on her bad success at whist the preceding evening; 
iewever, the preaches’s precept, to have one object con- 
t nually in our thoughts, she implicitly obeys, by thinking 
anty on the ace of hearts for the succeeding wei, without 
exer considering, that while she’s shuffling the cards, death 
icay cut her in to be her partner | 

Maria. Ah‘ you malicious creature | 

Witw. Nay, faith I think it would be cruel to deny people, 
ho have taken such pains to make themselves ridiculous, the 
tierit of being successful—you see fans discussing fashions, 
sinuft-boxes politics. —Beauty, which, as the modest violet, 
should avert her head from the inquiring eye, turns like the 
sunflower, to court the warm gaze ot admiration, and, as its 
rays shine forth, the buds of vanity unfold themselves.—Re-; 
putation strolls about, asa decayed mendicant, against whom) 
every person closes their door; while modest worth, like an! 
2° tiquated beauty, isscarce able to obtain for herself com- 
i./@n respect ! | ) 

Maria. Why, like some optics, you reflect every thing 
thoottgh a distorted medium. | 
- #tw, Or rather, as a plain mirror—show objects as they, 
really are. 

(Sir Mur* * * (Johnstone] comes forward.) | 
&inria. Mr. Witw***, papa, has just pronounced a libel on: 
“the whoe room, | e wn 
Witw, Wis. L confess, in law it might Le deemed one, as 


it Contains nothidg but truth. S022 
Str Mur. & goodly-conipany; and, what isvery extraor- 
‘ary, the old ladies look as rosy and blooming as the young 
aves} "3 D4) 2 Re yes “4 ' j + , ie 

9 #ttw.: Fashion, Sir Mur* **, in one of ber late edicts, hag 





jesued a proscripticu oa paleness, aud 4 tax upon Wrinkles, 


Sir Mur. Then I’m afraid her revenue is very much de- 
frauded—for I begin to suspect, that some of the beauties 
here resemble my old castle—their charms, like its ruinous 
building, require t&be kept in continual repair, yet, notwith- 
standing the freshness of the colouring and plaister, we cam 
easily descry the antiquity of the foundation. 

Maria. So, papa, | have at last caught you talking scandal ', 

Witw. Never mind, Sir Mu***, tis but joining in the ge- 
neral conversation.’ 

* * * * * 


We cannot speak very favourably of the poem, entitled, 
‘ The Times ;’ the versification is harsh and slovenly, and 
the satire frequently applied inaptly ; but the notes, in 
which modern dramatic management is very severely 
handled, possess much humour. It is in comic writing 
that this author is most successful, and we would advise 
him, ifhe is not already disgusted with dramatic writing, to 
confine his future studies to that line more particularly, as 
the one in which he will be most likely to excel. 


PPP PPIE IP EPPLCEPPEPLPEPEPEPLD? 


Letters of Curran to the Reverend H. Weston, tn the 
Years 1773 and 1774. 8vo. pp. 45. London, 1819. 


Tuese letters were written during Mr. Curran’s first visit 
to London, in the year 1773, toa most intimate friend and 
fellow collegian. As the earliest specimen of this distin- 
guished man’s writings, they possess much interest, as well 
from the gondness of heart which they discover as the 
simplicity of style in which they are written, The account 
of his leaving college is a fine specimen of the descriptive, 
and evinces much feeling :— 


‘It was with a melancholy kind of exultation I counted 
over the number of those I loved there, while my heart gave 
a sigh to every name in the catalogue; nay, even the fellows 
whom [ never loved, I forgave at that moment; the parting 
tear blotted out every injury, and I gave them as hearty 4 be- 
nediction, as if they had really deserved it. As for my gene- 
ral acquaintance, (for [could not but go the round,) { packed 
their respective little sighs into one great one as I turned on 
my heel. My old friend and handmaid, Betty, percei: ing mein 
motion, got her hip under the strong box, with my seven shirts, 
which she had rested against the rails durii.g the delay, and 
screwed up her face into rueful carricature, that might pro- 
voke a laugh at another time; while her young son, Denny, 
grasping his waistband in one hand, and a basket of sea provi- 
sion in the other, took the lead in the procession; and so we 
Journied on to George’s Quay, where the ship was just ready 
to sail. When I entered, I found my fellow passengers 
seated round a large table in the cabin, we were about four- 
teen. A young highland lord had taken the head of the table 
and the conversation, and with a modesty peculiar to his 
country, gave a history of his travels and his int: mate connex- 
ions with the princes of the empire. An o.d debauched officer 
was complaining of the gout, while a woman, who sat next 
him, (good heaven! what a tongue she had !) gave a long de- 
tail of what her father suffered by that disorder. Todo them 
all justice, they exerted themselves most zealously for the 
common entertainment. As for my part, | had nothing to 
say, nor if I had, was any one at leisure to listen to me; so | 


| took eee egg of what the captain called a bed, considering 


with Patridge, how they could play so many different tunes 
without putting each other out. . I was expecting that the sea 
sickne.s would soon give those restless mouths different em- 
ployment, but in that 1 was disappointed,’ 


The impression that his visit to Tondon made on him, 
and his account of the cnriosities in the metropolis, ure 
given very pleasantly; but this we pass over to give place 
to his description of a fémale relative of the celebrated his- 


> 


‘i torian, Hume:—— 
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‘ No doubt Kneller has informed you of Schoole’s exploit 
in the matrimonial way, with the daughter of the widow Crai- 
an, in Limerick. Jt seems the whole posse comitatus was 
aT the fugitives for three or four days; but Schoole 
made a valiant running fight of it, and has the dear creature 


_ 


here in London. I have had the honour of being introduced as | 


a particular friend of Mr. Schoole, though I fancy the desire 
of showing me the prize was the chief ground of the parti 
eularity. She is a curious little puppet, smart and chattering, 
and looks upon her good man as an oracle of taste and erudi- 
tion. By her means I have got acquainted with a Miss Hume, 
who is also an original in her way. She is alsoa relation of the 
celebrated David Hume ; and, I suppose on the strength of the 
kindred, sets up for a politician as well as a sceptic: she has 
heard his essays recominended, and shows her own discern- 
ment by pronouncing them unanswerable ; and talks of the fa- 
mous Burke by the familiar appellation of Ned. Then she 
is 60 romantic and so sentimental; nothing for her but grots, 
and purling streams, and piping shepherds; and to crown all, 
it sings like a nightingale. As I have not the best command 
of my muscles, I always propose putting out the candles, be- 
fore the song begins, for the greater romanticality of the 
thing. This is an expedient I used to have recourse to in the 
cellege, when I had the honour of teaching Nixon to sing. 
It is a miserable thing when a poor girl is so mistaken in her 
qualifications, as to display only her absurdities, and es | 
conceal every thing that she ought not to be ashamed of. 
Even this being wants not common sense, if she would but 
use it. But what have you or [ to do with the text or com- 
ment.’ 

Contident that our columns will be better filled with 
extracts from these excellent letters than with any com: 
ments upon them, we shall conclude with two more speci- 
mens of his humour in the descriptive; the first is of his 
visit to Hampton Court and Twickenham :— 


‘The servant who showed us the apartinents, which were 
very splendid, gave us a circumstantial detail of the pictures, 
and the judgments passed upon them by different connois- 
seurs; he seemed to be a good deal pleased with his manner 
of explaining a suite of tapestry, representing the Persian war 
of Alexander: though a simple fellow he had his lesson well 
by rote, and ran over the battles of Issus and Arbela, &c. with 
a surprising flippancy. ‘* But where is Alexander?’’ cries 
Apjohn. ‘* There sir, at the door of Darius’s tent, with the 
ladies at his feet.’’—** Surely,” said I, “ that mu-t be Hephes- 
tion, for he was mistaken by the queen for Alexander.’ — 
** Pardon me, sir, I hope [know Alexander better than that:”’ 
and he shook his head in confirmation of his opinion, while I 
paid myself the same compliment. ‘ But which of the two do 
you think the greater man ?’’—‘‘ Greater! bless your soul, 
sir, they are both dead this hundred years.” O Harry! what 
a comment on human vanity! By my soul there was the mar- 
row of a thousand folios in the answer. I could not help 
thinking at the instant, what a puzzle that mighty man would 
be in, should he appear before a cominittee from the Temple 
of I’ame, to claim those laurels he thoughtso much of, and be 
opposed in his demand, though his competitors were ‘Iher- 
sites, or the fellow who rubbed Bucephalus’s heels. How 
would his identity be ascertained? Charilus, stand forth; but 
should Mzvius contest the bays with Charilus, would a mil- 
lion of critics decide the ditierence? ‘What must then be 
the sentence? Why, since the conqueror cannot be distin- 
guished from the slave, let the chaplet be divided between 


‘them, et curru servus portetur eodem. ‘Thus, ina few years, 


may my dear Harry be a Tillotson, and his friend as much 
Cicero as Cicero himself. 

‘From Hampton we proceeded to Twickenham, in order to 
see Pope’s abode. What would you feel, if you were forced 
to walk fifty times through that little stdpid pice and ask at 
every house where ‘Mr. Pope lived, without being able td find 
tout? A thousand execrations- did ‘I’ vent upon’ the Van- 


“dals. Poor Pope! and ‘was thy prophecy to be verified? 








“« Steal from the world, and net a stone tell where you lie 
At length, by niere chance, we were directed toSquire Elli.’s. 
As we entered his garden, I found my spirit bowing to the ce- 
nius of the place, with an humiliation that was not entirely th: 
work of fancy. It is impossible to tread where Swift, Gas 
Bolingbroke, and so many other ereat names had frequente:, 


without feeling some awe: but this sanction was not sufficic 


to preserve the house or garden in their original simplicits 


What was Pope’s garden is now almost overlooked in the ac|- 
dition made to itby a Mr. Stanhope; the house has shared the 
saine fate; and the grotto serves as a repository for some Ita- 
lian busts, and a passage to a cold bath built by the same gen 
tleman, who, lest people should not know whom to curse fe 
those profanatious, posted up some verses to commemora': 
his exploits.’ 

The manner in which Curran passed his time m Lon- 
don, was such as to give an earnest of his future great. 
ness; so methodical and intense in his studies, and vet 
possessing such vivacity and cheerfulness, as to render hin 
even then, as he was ever afterwards, the life and soul o! 
the company with which he associated, Of this period of 
his life he thus writes :— 


‘ Thappened at first to be rather unluchy in my lodgings; 1! 
was not aware of their being situated exactly under the-beli. 
of St. Martin, and that L was to be eternally stunned with the 
noise of p'aving bells, rejoicing bells, and passing bells. 1 
had the additional inconvenience of being exposed to the con- 
versation of a man no ways agreeable to me, a dull, good-ne 
tured, gencrous, unexperienced, opinionated, deep-read, un- 
learned, disputative sort of a character, still more offensive to 
me than my other neighbour, the steeple; for I had learned 
to endure unpleasing sounds, but I never had an opportunits 
of learning to bear with a troublesome companion. So | 
changed ny tabernacle not a little to my satisfaction. Besides 
being disengaged from the nuisances that infected me betore, 
I have procured much better accommodations on more rei- 
sonable terms. For the future, you will direct to me No. ©, 
Orange Street, Leicester Fields. 

‘ Notwithstanding a fit of illness, which somewhat retarde! 
my application in the beginning, I have exerted a “—— of 
assiduity, of which L once thought myself incapable. For the 
first five months I was almost totally a recluse, indeed, too 
much so. When weseclude ourselves entirely from all iter- 
course with the world, our affections will soon grow impatien 
of the restraint, and strongly convince us that much of our 
happiness must be drawn from society; and if we exert too 
much rigour, however philosophical it nay appear at the ume 
to suppress these struggles, the temper 1s apt to fall into 
gloomy kind of apathy, ‘This I found to be my case, and 
accordingly resolved to soften the severity of the discipiine ! 
had over-zealously adopted, and to that end made some ddé1- 
tions to ny wardrobe, and purchased a fiddle, which [till then 
denied myself. Do not think, however, from my mentioning 
those indulgences, that I have diminished my hours of rea’- 
ing: all | have done by the change, is employing the tite 
that must otherwise be vacant, in‘amusement instead of sol:- 
tude. I still continue to read ten hours every day, seven 4! 
law, and three at history or the general principles of politics: 
and that I may have time enough, | rise at half after four |! 
have contrived a machine after the manner of an hourglass, 
which perhaps you may be curious to. know, which wake. 
me regularly at that hour. Exactly over my head I have su.- 

ended two vessels of tin, one above the other: when I got» 

ed, which is always at ten, 1 pour a bottle of water into ¢~ 
upper vessel, in the bottom of which is a hole of such a size, 
as to let the water pass through, so as to make the inferior te - 
servoir everflow in six hours aud ahalf. 1 have had no smal! 
trouble -in proportioning those vessels ;'and U was stillsmor~ 
puzzled for a while’ how to confihe my head so as to receive 
the drop, bat’ have at length succceded. 

‘ You will, perhaps, be at some loss to guess what kind o: 
amusement { allow myself: why, 1] tell you: I spende 
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couple of hours every night at a coffee-house, where I am not 
a little entertained with a group of old politicians, who meet 
11 order to debate on the reports of the day, or to invent some 
or the next, with the other business of the nation. “Though | 
don’t know that sociability is the characteristic of this people, 
vet politics is a certain introduction to the closest intimacy of 
colfee-house acquaintance. One meets with a great deal of 
aiuuseiment from this sort of conversation, and I think it can 
scarcely be devoid of improvement. Six or seven old fellows, 
who have spent the early part of their lives in a variety of ad- 
ventures, and are united at last by no other principle than a 
common vacancy, which makes it necessary for them to fillup 
their time by meddlingin other people’s business, since they 
have none of their own, is certainly a miscellany not unworthy 
a perusal; it gives a facility, at least, of discerning characters, 
and, what isno less useful, enures us to a toleration, that must 
inake our passage through life more easy. IL also visita variety 
of ordinaries and eating houses, and they are equally fertile 
in game fora character-hunter. Ithink I have tound out the 
cellar where Roderick Random ate shin of beef for three- 
nance, and actually drank out of the identical quart, which 
the drummer squeezed together when poor Strap spilt the 
broth on his legs. [have, in these excursions, picked up some 
acquaintances, of whom Imay in futuresend you someaccount. 
(;00d heaven! what three enormous sides must you wade 
through, and allabout myself: any one but you would say, 1 
was the most impertinent egotist inthe world. Ishould, perhaps, 
eonclude without wishing you a merry Christmas, if [ were 
not reminded of the season by a poor trull, who is screaming a 
carol under my window. ‘To me, Christmas-day has nothing 
that can distinguish it from Good Friday, unless I can cheer 
inyself with thinking, that you will enjoy that pleasure froin 
which Lam excluded.’ 


Our last extract shall be the description of a scene in 
the coach, when travelling from London, on his return to 
Ireland, The letteris dated from Bristol :— 

‘The evening before last, L set out from London, in com- 
pauy with Morris, one of my companions ia the Winsor ex- 
cursion. The other side of the coach was occupied by a 
little, contemptible, cockaced thing in the land pay, and 
which looked still more despicabie by being placed near a 
laughing weather-beaten fellow, who belonged to the sea- 
service. Ilad master Jupiter cuckolded Vindarus in the forin 
of aturkey-cock, instead of a gander, I shoul! be tempted to 
trace my pedigree from Leda herself; for no man more 
heartily hates a recl coat or the wearer of it. If, therefore 
vou have a spark of ill-nature in your composition, you will 
rejoice in the pleasure [received from the contrast. ‘Lhe 
captain, hike the rest of his fellow servants, seenied enamoured 
of his livery, was shallow, ignorant, even in his own little 
depth; and you might see by one eye, that elevated his brow, 
that he would be most arrogant, had he a body io suppoit 
such pretensions, orif the other eye did not shew him a coin- 
pasion, who was likely to defeat any attempts in that way. 
Che satlor seemed well acquainted with the affairs of this 
country, particularly of the last war, in part of which he had 
horne some share; and to this, he added, a ferocious sort of 
unconsciousness of his personal strength, with a little ostenta- 
tion of his superior endowments, that | readily excused, as it 
made him more eager to push the triumph over his poor 
adversary. ‘The conversation turned awhile on the military 
and navy. The smell of tar seemed to oifend the captain’s 
nose, perhaps as much as powder would ; but be had mistaken 
his man, as wellas the element they were engaged in. The 
commodore soon obliged him to strike, nor did he make 
amentls for his fruitless attack on the navy, by his defence of 
the standing army, which the sailor assailed i his turn, and 
routed with a volley of sarcasims, which were as effectual as 
if they had been more extemporary. It must, however, be 
odvserved in his favour, that a perpetual habit af antipathy 
and as constant as indulgence of it might naturally make it 
unmpossible for him td speak on such a subject with much 








originality. As the captain did not seem to have sufficient 
strength to support himse!f through a good roasting, I under- 
took the part of a stake for him in his martyrdom, but the 
commodore either perceiving my opposition to be only pre- 
tended, or satisfied with having overihrowa it, was so recon- 
ciled as to propose our supping together, on our arrival at 
Bristol.’ 

Such was Curran in his youth, when the melancholy 
which afierwards tinged his conduct, had scarcely begun 
to show itself; but on this subject we shall have occasion to 
sperk more largely, whea his Memoirs, by his son, come 
under our notice, 


PHILIPPE ELOPEAPEPEEPEBDELPEE? 


The Fall of the Leaf; and other Poems. By Charles 


Bucke, author of the * Italians,’ the * Philosophy of 


Nature,’ &c.  8vo. pp. 92. London, 1819. 

When Mr. Bucke’s tragedy of the Italians’ was occupy- 
ing much of the public interest, it was generally conceded, 
even by those who treated it very lightly as a drama, that 
it contained some good poetry ; and Mr. Kean is said to 
have acknowledyed this, although we thought less favcur- 
ably of the parts which he praised, than of many others 
in the play, Whether Mr. Bucke 1s anxious to put his 
talents in this respect to the test, or he wishes to iollow un 
his success (for we believe, he gained more by his tragedy 
being rejected, than he would had it been successful,) by 
continuing to excite the public interest in his favour, we 
know not, but, from the dedication of these poems to those 
‘friends, public and private, who, in so marked a mauuer, 
signalized their regard of literary justice, during the late 
unprecedented attack upon his tragedy of the Italians,’ 
we suspect the latter, : 

Of the poems of which this little work consists, soime 
have been published im the author’s former works. § The 
Fall of the Leaf’ is the first poem, but not the best in the 
collection; there is, however, much beauty of expression, 


if not originality of thought, in the concluding stanza :— 


‘ ‘Thus pass the season of the yellow leaf! 

— Ye giddy throng, who, blown by fortune’s breath 
Beyond the sphere’of ignorance to climb— 

Mark how the faded leaf aspires in air, 

‘Torn by the tempest from its parent bough ! 
See,—it has gained its zenith ! Down it talls, 
Whirling, in giddy circles, to the graund, 

— Ycllow and worthless,—on a bed of earth, 
Which soon will hide and waste it into nothing. 
Thus man shall fail!—Unless in early prime, 

Fle woos fair truth in tife’s eternal page. 

But falling leaves leave embryo buds behiad! 

Let us, then, master trath’s expanded volume, 
While time and fortune grant th’ auspicious hour ; 
Lest, in the pride of folly and delay, 

‘The Jeaf may fali and jeave a barren bough ! 


The monody on the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
written ior the Oratorte, performed immediately after her 
funeral, at Drury Lane Theatre, and which, we believe, 
introduced him to the committee, is much too long for 
such an occasion, as well as too fulsome, but stil! it is not 
without merit. 

Mr. Bucke is a great admirer of nature, and he often 
gives a spirited and even a luxuriant description of her 
works ; this is observable in many of his poems, and it is 
the object of nearly the whole of them. The *‘ Hymn to 
the Moon’ may lay a strong claim to poetic merit in its 
harmony and elegance, as well as the spirit and feeling 
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which it displays: After noticing such parts of the animal 
and vegetable world as delight im its shade, and after- 
wards the poets and philosophers of aacient and modern 
times, the mariner, and the hermit, he thus beautifully 
describes the influence of the silent orb, on melas- 
choly and the lover :— 


© Beneath thy ray, pale Melancholy roves, 

In awful silence, to you ruin’d tower; 

Beneath whose ivied arch profoundly sleeps 

The history of ages.— There she sits, 

Musing the midnight on the varied change 

Of earthly objects ;—on the varied ills 

That wring the bosom of the sensitive young, 
And reasoning old : —and, sighing from the soul, 
Deeply laments, how oft the sacred form 

Of Virtue bends before the frown of Fate. 


Led by thy light, the lover roves, to muse 

On her who first engaged his secret sigh. _ 
Thee, too, the fond enthusiast deems his friend ; 
When o'er the scented grave of her he loved, 
Untimely lost in death’s oblivious shade, 

He drops the silent tear, and bending kneels 
To kiss the sacred spot, and sigh “ Farewell, 

With the following little Ode we take our leave of Mr: 
Bucke and his book, assuring our readers, that although 
he may not rank high in the list of living poets, yet he bas 
a very fair claim to be registered among them; and there 
is a chasteness and morality in the whole of his poems, 
which give them a value too often wanting in modern 
productions :— 

‘ODE. 


WRITTZY AT THE CASTLE INN, MARLBOROUGH. 


llow sweet were the hours when the sun was declining, 
And nature had Lull’d every bird to repose; 
How sweet to repair to the rivulet, winding, 
In graceful cascades through the Vale of Glenrose. 
The Vale of Glenrose? There the nightingale flies— 
How oft has she warbled to silence and me! 
*Tis there the dove-turtle deliciously sighs, 
And the wren builds her nest near the hive of the bee. 


Oh, vale of my heart! when I think of thy beauties, 
What life to my soul recollection bestows! 

My Julia! my Julia! Reward of my duties! 

_ Ah! when shall we breathe the soft air of repose ! 

Removed—far removed—from thine artless caressing, 
A martyr to fortune indignant I sigh! 

My children! my children! [send you ‘* my blessing !’’ 
To serve you I leave you—to serve you I’d die.’ 








@riginal Correspondence. 
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THE FAIR CIRCASSIAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—As the arrival of the Fair Circassian has excited 
an unusual degree of interest, in all the countries through 
which she has passed, and very few persons have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the lady, perhaps some account of her 
countrywomen in general, may not be deemed unaccept- 
able to your readers. > 

Circassia, a country of Asia, long celebrated for the 
extraordinary beauty of its women, is bounded on the 
north by the river Don; on the east, by the Circassian 
Sea and the mouth of the Volga; on the south, by Mount 
Caucasus and the Black Sea; and on the west, by part of 


f 


j the Black Sea and the luke of Azof. It was former'y 
}governed by independent princes, but, siuce the conver- 
| tion of 1783, is ulinost wholly subject to Russia. JT 

Circassians are generally a handsome people; the men, 
| particularly the chiefs, are commonly tall, slim, very slen- 


| arins, and have, for the most part, a Roman and marti! 
| air. 

The women, though not al! beauties, are extremely 
WP Ap: Pog, ceva 4 

| well shaped, with very flae features, fair coinplextou: 
jand beautiful: black eyes, which, with their black bs: 
hanging in two tresses, one oa each side of the face, give 
thein a most lovely appearance. ‘They are very cleanly 
their villazes and houses, as also in their clothes and diet. 
| They usually wear a black coif on their heads, covered 
| with a fine waite cloth under the chin. During the sum- 
| mer, they all wear Only a chemise of divers colours, and 
| that oped front, much lower than European delicacy 
| would tolerate, <A corset, or broad beli of utidressed jex- 
i ther, is sewed fiom below the breasts to the hips, and, 
(ainong more <«istisaguished persons, it is tixcd with stlv 

| Clasps. ‘This girdie must not be laid aside till the wedding 
‘uight, when the bridegroom himself removes it with 4 
‘sharp sword, olten at considerable hazard to the bride. 
for the sake of their shape also, the girls ave kept low, 
being supported only with a little milk and cake. Ac- 
cording tothe Circassian, aad also to the Turkish ideas o: 
beauty, a woman should be drawa very small over the 
hips, and have the stomach projecting downwards. 

The beautiful faces, good humour, and lively freedom 
in conversation of the Circassian women, render them 
altogether very attractive, notwithstanding which, they 
have the reputation of being very chaste, though they ac 
not without opportunities of being otherwise, for, accard- 
ing to the accounts of a late traveller, it is an establishe 4 
point of good manners among them, that as soon as any 
person comes in to speak tothe wife, the husband proc: 
out of the house ; but whether this continency of their’., 
proceeds from their ewn generosity, to recompense thy 
hasbands for the contidence they put in them, or has 1, 
foundation only in fame, he pretends not to detcrinivc. 
The principal traffic of the Circassians is that of thes 
own children, especially their daughters, whom they sel! 
for the use of the seraylios in Turkey and Persia, whe: 
they frequeatly marry to great advantage, and inake t' : 
foriune of their families. ‘he merchants, who come fre 
Constantinople to purchase these girls, are genere!i- 
Jews, who, as well as their mothers, are said to be c. 
tremely careful of preserving the chastity of the youny 
women, knowing the value that is set by the Turks on tli: 
inarks of virginity. Dr. Clarke relates that a Circissia 
female, about fourteen years of aye, conscious of |, 
great beauty, preferred remaining a prisoner wi the hand 
of the Cossacks, rather than return howe, to incur tle 
hazard of being sold by her pareuts to masters leas 
huinane. Tam, &c. &c. Firazncner. 

aesceeeore 


[To the above remarks on the Circassian women, we 
sujoin a poetical effusion, from a juvenile correspond t¢ (, 
on the fair lady who has created so much witerest amon: 
our fashionables.—Ep. | 

See yon sweet form which once in Persia grew, 


And sipped the fragrance of its native dew, 
Her downy cheeks where graceful beauty gleains, 





Her eyes eclipsing radiant Hesper’s beauig, 
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To whose bright charms adenine monarchs bowed, 
And asked from whence such Heaven-wrought beauties 
flowed. 

Not that famed rose which blows in Syria’s vale, 
And sheds its perfumes to the am’rous gale ; 
Not all the gems which decorate the breasts 
Of orient princes at their nuptial feasts, 
Before <itfused such dazzling rays around 
{* this fair wonder in her native ground. 

ut see, transplanted, how her roseate bloom 
Ts left to wither in a dungeon’s gloom : 
Secured in brazen valves from gazing eyes, 
Debarred the genial influence of the skies, 
She only pines, while at the portal stand, 
Two slaves, obsequious to their lord’s command ; 
Who, Argus like, continually move, 
Sleepless, to mock attempts of foreign love. 
Js’t thus we trifle with Love’s sacred name, 

nd as a play-thing treat th’ ingenuous flame ? 
Must the fair sex, untutored in the field 
‘Or law's déep science, only learn to yield? 
‘Here, tyrant man, in woman’s presence moves, 
‘Her form admires, and gazing, says, he loves; 
While she, enslaved, and fraught with cruel fears, 
The rough caresses of a despot bears ; 
fBut hold, my muse, nor tempt too bold a strain, 
Jis not in me to give a nation pain ! 


+ . ° ° * P. G. 


PPHPAPPEOLEBDEBLEPLPODEPPEDED 


ON MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


a 

Sir,—You must know, that [ am one of those inno- 
‘cent triflers, who feel great pleasure in treasuring up 
Scraps of newspapers, or any fragments which are either 
curious or interesting. In the course of a few years, this 
collection has become pretty bulky, and I am now reduc- 
ing it into some regular classification, proposing either to 
print it under the title, perhaps of OMNIANA; or of occa- 
sionally submitting extracts to any good natured editor, 
who may allow me to occupy a corner in his paper. Being 
a‘bachelor, I have sometimes collected matrimonial ad- 
yertisements; many of these are sufficiently curious, but 
peanie. at present, find more than two or three specimens. 
wo officers of rank, at least, so they announced them- 
felves, lately sought this road to matrimony ; and a poor 
‘blacksmith’s widow, not long ago, advertised for ‘a man 
Who understood his business, to supply the place of her 
deceased husband,’ and, in the Leicester Journal, Sept.’ 
T818, is the following :—*‘ A young man, ‘about thirty: 
Years of age, of respectable connexions in life, who is) 
tned out of his father’s house, by the influence of-a itep-| 
‘Mother, would be glad to form a ‘matrimonial couinéetion! 
®ith sonie female, who could find property to‘enable him| 
to go into business, Such a person would meet With a! 
‘suitable return of affectionite kindness and attention.’ This, 
ft must be allowed, is a very ingenuous, and a very modest 
Proposal, nor is that less so, of a person, who, in adver- 
“ising for a wife, anriounces that ‘if some young lady, 
under twenty-six years of age, 6f fascinating manners and 
Gppedrance, pays tmmediale attention tohts advertisement, 

it‘may ledd to‘an‘allidnce with a éountry'gentlenan.’ 

Jn ‘France, previous to the ‘revolution, ‘marriages tere 
made by posting bills; and in Paris, there'were three ‘or 
four marriage -offices, which -posted up weekly broad 
sheets, in the most ipubliciplaces, to meet the eye. That 
they drew'vrowds df'teaders, ‘will'easily ‘be believed, ‘espe- 
cially while théy ‘dul& ‘tfodet Gf huvelty. A curidus 


article might be composed from a perfect collection of 
these advertisements; but as, probably, a perfect collection 
does not exist, 1 subjoin, for the amusement of your rea- 
ders, the following specimens, which have been preserved 
by travellers:— 

‘A young lady’s description of herself.—A young lady, 
aged eighteen, fresh and beautiful as a new-blown flower, and 
endowed with all the graces and talents which increase the 
charms of beauty, but without fortune, in consequence of 
disasters which have happened to her parents, is offered by 
them to a man of sensibility, who would share with her a 
decent existence.’ 

‘A youug lad, desires a bachelor.—A young lady, in the 
spring of her age, aie with her father, who has no other 
child, desires to be united in marriage toa bachelor of mature 
age, who unites a decent income to a person full of health. 
The lady is of the most agreeable appearance, and possesses, 
in the second degree of perfection, vocal and instrumental 
music. Her father will leave her an income of between two 
and three thousand francs.’ 

‘ A widow proposes a third marriage.—A lady, aged thirty- 
four, having no children, although the widow of a second hus- 
band, possessing fifty thousand francs in ready money, and 
moveables to the amount of ten thousand, wishes to trya third 
marriage, and take for a husband, a bachelor between fosty 
and forty-five, with an established trade, valued between 


eighty and one hundred thousand francs.’ 
’ y | bachelor of sixty describes the lady whom he wishes to 


possible at his age, having a character and education which 
render him still amiable in society, desires to marry a lad 
between the age of twenty and thirty-five, of an agreeable 
person ; that is to say, a genteel figure, regular features, beau- 
tiful eyes, a pretty mouth, adorned with fair teeth, well ar- 
ranged and very white, in fine rosy complexion, and free of 
all bodily defects. This bachelor will pay no attention to 
fortune, his own being fully sufficient fo procure, for a be- 
loved companion, all the comforts that a solid education, vir- 
tuous soul, and grateful heait can require.’ 

It might afford some amusement, but possibly much 
more pain, could we trace the eventful consequences of 
connections formed by this hap-hazard process. Were 
the majority, or the average, happy or miserable, or indif- 
ferent ? Were the tempers and inclinations matched by 
this publicity, more or less suited, or suitable, to each 
other, than by the more common course of personal attach- 
ment ?—Similar doings are known among us in England, 
also ; but, from their infrequency, we conclude that they fur- 
nish no gredt matters of boastitig to the votaries of blind 
Cupid and équally blind Hymen. 

lam, &c. &c. 


PPPAIAILPELPLEPLELAOODOP 


COCKNEYISM CONDEMNED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sirn,—Your correspondent K has occupied three co- 
lumns of the Ist Number of a new publication, apparently 
for the purpose of supporting ‘those flagrant érrors, which 
every honest grammarian must explode ‘ds ‘gitdss corrup- 
tions of the English lauguage, in its ‘pufity'and eleganée. 

X has ‘carried ‘his ingeriuity too fir ‘in the pretended 
analogy of the double negutives in the Fretich language, 
Is it’proper ‘or reasonable to ‘alter the estublished rules OF 
grammar in one language, merely becatise’such altetation 
would ‘accord with the ‘idiom of atidthér language’? -X is 
wrong in assigning péciiliar élegance ‘to the ‘French ‘ere 
pression ‘ Ve'ne sgais‘pas,’ atid apjiears to forget ‘that, te- 
cofditig to ‘the ‘French ‘idiom, ‘heifer ne Tior'pias, inthe- 


A Bacweror. 





Gucelalone, Would Ke odin plete Heyitives, 


marry.—A bachelor, aged sixty, but as fresh and healthy as - 
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X has defended or (to use his own word), vindicated 
many glaring solecisms, against which any child who has 
gone through Murray's Abridgment, could adduce cogent 
objections, merely upon the ground that authors of repu- 
tution have committed such solecisms. Now, if this sin- 
gular sort of literary prescription be allowed, there are 
few grammatical inaccuracies which will not admit of the 
same defence. Addison and Blair may, in that case, be 
pleaded in bar to the analysis of the classical critic, and 
purity of style will be regarded as unworthy of the atten- 
tion of the author. We very often tind the present tense 
used after the word if, instead of the subjunctive, which 
it properly governs. Blair himself is deficient in this re- 
spect ; and vet, I believe, it will be admitted, that the 
accumulated patronage given to the present tense, after 
the word if, does not sanction its propriety. It is, at all 
times, dangerous to admit prescription as an excuse for 
faults. 

Wishing X a purer taste, and a better employment, 

I am, &c. J. P. Tuomas. 

May 29, 1819. 


POE PPE PPELEPPEPPPOPELOOLELE#? 


CURIOUS KNIFE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—The description of a curious knife, in your first 
Number, brings to my mind an anecdote in the history 
of cutlery, that is on record at Sheffield. _ 

About twenty years ago, when that town first became fa- 
mous for the manufacture of knives and scissars, a very cu- 
rious knife, and one of many uses, was executed with care 
and sent to the Cutler’s Company in London. On one of 
the blades was engraved, 

Shefheld made, 

Both haft and blade! 
London, for thy life, , 
Shew me such another knife! 

Cutlers’ poetry, even in Shakespeare’s time, was not 
very famous for beauty ; but the London cutlers shewed 
that they were men of metal. They finished and sent 


‘down to Sheffield a single pen-knife, with one well-tem- 


pered blade, in which was a cavity, and in the cavity a 
piece of straw, unsinged and fresh. There were some 
lines on the blade which I do not remember, but which 
led the Sheffielders to break the knife. They did so, 
and found the straw, but they could never find out how it 
could get -there, and confessed they were out done, 

Iam, your's, &c. Y.Z. 


ahaa , 


HLondintana, 
No. I: 
CONSISTING OF VESTIGES, ANECDOTES, AND REMARKS~—COL- 
VECTED AND RE-COLLECTED FROM VARIOUS ‘SOURCES. 
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* Extracts should consist not of conimon but of select things.’ 
ANON. 


Ad aod 


Hanging the Streets with Tapestry.—We find this ce- 
remony. practised at the entrance of Lady Elizabeth, Queen 


‘of Henry VII, into the city of London :— 


. ‘Al the stretes ther wiche shee shuld passe bye wer 


‘elenly dresed -and besene with ¢lothe of tapestrie and 


erras ; dnd some stretes, as Chepe, hanged with riche cloths 


jv 





| of wolde velvettes and silkes.’ This was in the vear 1481. 


—Leland ‘ Coll. in Opuscul :* p. 220, edit. 1770. 

Eastcheap.— From the conspicuous figure that the 
Boar's Head Tavern makes in the works of Shakespeare, 
Eastcheap may be terined classic ground. it was, in very 
early times, a flesh market. ‘The butchers ranged their 
stalls (for shops of these kind of tradesmen were then nn- 
known), along it, and many of the houses were occupied 
by cooks, who, driven from the vintry, seem te have chosen 
a spot that afforded them peculiar accommodation. * For,’ 
suith Stow, * of olden time, when friends did meet and 
were disposed to be merry, they went not to dine or sup 
in taverns,’—/(for these were then mere drinking houses, 
and dressed not victuals to be sold), * but to the cooke, 
where they called for what meat they liked, which they al- 
ways found ready dressed, and at reasonable rates.” These 
‘ cooks,’ as they were termed, were, as their occupation 
implies, really wictua/lers, and their shops nearly the same 
as many alehouses ure now. Those that sold malt liquor 
were distinguished by red lattices*, of which we find many 
notices in Shakespeare and other authors. These, we 
believe, more particularly apply to the period when the 
ancient cookeries were termed ‘ ordinaries’, an appellation 
that they probably acquired in the 15th century. Many 
may yet remember the Boar's Head Tavern, in Eastcheap. 
Under the sign was written ‘ THIS 18 THE OLDEST TAVERN 
IN LONDON.” There are extant, among the small pieces 
called tradesman’s tokens, some used for change in this 
tavern: they are, probably, of the date of Elizabeth, and 
antecedent to the copper coinage. —Moser’s ‘ Vestiges,’ &c. 

Turnmill Street, or Turnbull Street, near Cow Cross, 
West Smithfield, appears to have been a place of very ill 
repute about two centuries ago. Nash, in * Pierce Peni- 
lesse kis Supplication,’ commends the Sisters of Turnbull 
Street to the patronage of the devil. In Middleton's co- 
medy, called *‘ Any Thing for a Quiet Life,’ a French 
bawd says ‘ J’ay une fille qui parle un peu Frangois, elle 
conversera avec vous a la Fleur de Lys, in Turnmill Street.’ 
It is mentioned, in Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry 4th,’ part 2d, 
and occurs in * The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ by 
Beaumont and Fietcher— 

‘ This my lady dear 
I stole from her friends in Turnéull-st.’ 

Needle Makers.—It is a curious fact, that this co 
had their charter or were incorporated in 1656, by Crom- 
well, and were the only company net imeorporaied byse 
crowned head. 

William \st’s Charter.—In the second year of ‘this 
prince’s reign, at the intercession of the Norman Bishap 
of London, he granted a charter to the citizens ‘im ‘their 
own language, a mighty favour at ‘that time, when the 
Fren ‘-h tongue began to prevail: ‘this charter consists tof 
four lines and a quurter, beautifully written in the:-Saxen 
characters, on a slip of parchment of the length of «sx 
inches, and breadth of one inch, which is preserved in the 
city archives as a very great jewel. “The seal of the cher- 





* The ancient distinctions of the public-hoases in the city were 
osteries, taverns, and cuokeries: the former were the offspripg of 
nécessity, and chiefly for travellers; the fatter, whith were the 
lowest order of these receptacles, were, as has been observed; rea- 
dered couspicuous by their red tattices ; but in Westminster their 
syinbol (for they hailialso signs| painted epon their walls), was the 
chequers, probably from the Exchequer Court (Saccarium tabile 
est quadrapgula), to which they were-contiguous, which beard wes 
_—- the time of Henry od, aud is still covered with .». chequered 
cloth, 
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ter is of white wax, and being broken into divers pieces, 
they are sewed up and carelully preserved in ao orange- 
coloured silken bag; on ove side is the Conqueror on 
horseback, and on the reverse he is sitting in a chair of 
state, the rim of the seal being almost goue—the only let- 
ters remaining are Ms WiLL. But the writing of the char- 
ter, being very fair, the following is au exact translation :— 
* William the King greets William the Bishop aud God- 
frey the Portreeve and all the Burgesses within London, 
both French and English—And I declare that I grant you 
to be all Jlaw-worthy as you were in the days of King Ed- 
ward ; and [ grant that every child shall be his father’s 
heir after his father’s days; and L will not suffer any per- 
son to do you wrong, God keep you.’ 

Fishmongers.—Not less than fifty chief magistrates of 
the city of London have belonged to this worshipful com- 
pany. In the hall they had, some time since, a statue of 
Sir William Walworth, who was a fishmonger, as we gatlier 
from an inscription which Weever, the antiquary, says 
was placed over his tomb, in St. Michael's Church, 
Crooked Lane, of which the following 1s a transcript :— 


* Here under lyeth a man of fame, 

William Walworth called by name ; 
Fishmonger he was in life time here, 

And twice Lord Mayor, as in books appear ; 
Who, with courage stout and manly might, 
Slew Wat Tyler in King Richard's sight ; 
For which act done and true intente 

The King made him Knight incontinente, 
And gave him arms, as here you see, 

To declare this fact and chivalry : 

He left this lefe the year of our Lord 
Thirteen hundred four score three and odd.’ 

Pavements.—The streets of London had no pavement in 
the 11th century. In 1090, Cheapside was of such soft 
earth, that when the roof of St. Mary-le-Bow was blown 
off by a violent gale, four of the beams, each twenty-six 
feet long, were so deeply buried in the street, that little 
more than four feet remained above the surface. The 
first toll we read of for repairing the highways was im- 
posed by Edward HI, for mending the road between Saint 
Giles's and Temple Bar. [See Rymer, Vol. v. 520.] It 
was not till 1417 that Holborn was paved, though it was 
often impassable from the depth of mud. Smithficld was 
paved in 1614*. 

War Chandlers.—Of old, when gratitude to saints 
called so frequently for lights, the wax chandlers were a 
flourishing company; they were incorporated in 1484, and 
the following more frugal than delicate bill of fare was 
served on the occasion :—T wo loins of veal and two foins of 
mutton, Is. 4d.; one loin of beef, 4d.; a leg of mution, 
@4d.; a pig, 4d.; a capon, Gd.; a coney, 2d. ; one dozen 
of pigeons, 7d.; one hundred eggs, 84d. ; one goose, 6d. ; 
one gallon of red wine, 8d.; one kilderkin of ale, 8d. : 
total, six shillings. 








WHAT IS LOVE LIKE? 


I would not compare love to Hiera picra, although 
it is assuredly the fact, that the effect of both is similar, 
both often making people exceedingly sick. This compa- 
rison may seem odd to some folks. They wi!l not find it 


* The first pavement in Paris wae made in the year 1134, in the 
reign of King Philip If. 





so, : ince there is scarcely any thing in nature, however op- 
posite in its kind, which may not be compared to Love. 
Let us see. Love is an evil spirit, because it torments us; 
like Fleaven, because it wraps the soul in bliss; lke salt, 
because it is relishing; like pepper, because it often sets 
us on fire; like sugar, because it is sweet; like a rope, 
because it is often the death of a man; like a prison, be- 
cause it makes oue miserable; like wine, because it makes 
us happy; like a man, because it is here to-day and gone 
to-morrow ; like a woman, because there is no getting rid 
of it; likea beacon, for it often guides one to the wished- 
for port; like a jack o’-lanthorn, because it often leads us 
into a bog; like a fierce courser, because it often runs 
away with one; Ike a little poney, because it ambles 
nicely with one;—like the bite of a dog, or the kiss of a 
pretty woman, because it makes one run mad; like a 
goose, because it is silly; like a ghost, because it ts like 
every thing and like nothing; often talked about, but 
never seen, touched, nor uaderstood. 


ecccccccccccsoscccooce 
ANTIQUITIES IN DRESS. 

Shoes.—King Henry the Filth, as appears by his’ 
effigies on his monument at Westminster, wore shoes re- 
markably broad ; and Camden, speaking of the long sleeves 
so generally worn in Heary the fourth’s time, saith, * not 
inany years after it was proclaimed, that no man should 
have his shoes broader st the toes than six inches.’ Prince 
Ilenry, the eldest son of King James IL. wore silk thistles 
or carnatious at the tie of his shoes; and Charles I. wore 
large shoe roses. Bulwer says, ‘a fashion we had of late 
{about the year 1641] to wear our forked shoes almost as 
long again as our feet, not a little to the hindrauce of the 
action of the foot; and not only so, but they were an im- 
pediment to reverential devotions, for our boots and shoes 
were so long snouted, that we could hardly kneel. Soon 
after, much art was used to make the foot shew as fore- 
shortened ; a short foot being then thought more fashion- 
able.’ 

Hats.—In 1555, Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord 
Burleigh, being at Calais, bought three hats for his chil- 
dren, at 20d. each: these are the first hats we read of, and 
it would seem that, at their first coming in, they were more 
worn by children than men, who still kept to caps. Sir 
William Cecil himself is always drawn in a bonnet or fiat 
cap. ‘The first hat we seein any picture is that of John 
Fox, the martyrologist, who appears, by his picture in 
Holland’s Herwologia Anglicana in a strait cap, covering 
his head and ears, and over that, a deepish crowned shallow 
brimmed slouched hat. Lord Bacon, in a picture of him, 
is pourtrayed with a hat which much resembles the pan of 
a night chair; after this fashion, came up the high crown 
or sugar loaf hat, * These last, tho’ mightily affected both 
by men and women, were so incommodious for use, that 
every puff of wind blew them off, and consequently they 
re. uired almost the whole employment of one hand to keep 
them on,’ 


PPI PL IP PPEP POM 


LITERARY SHOEMAKERS. 


The fraternity of shoemakers have, unquestionably, 
given rise to some characters of great worth and genius. 
The late Mr. Holcroft, who was originally a shoemaker, 
was certainly a man of genius, and, on the whole, a moral 
writer: his dramatic pieces rank among the best on the 


English stage, Robert Bloomfield wrote his poem of 
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‘The Farmer’s Boy’ while employed at his business: and 
Dr. Wi His m Curey, a professor of Sanserit and Bengales« 


, 


e Col'eve of Fort William, Calcutta, and the able 

1d i ch. ‘fat al le iT: ristator of th eSc riptures into mat iV of 

» Kastern languages, was, in early hfe, a shoem: tker in 
Necthumintaasite Mr. Joba Strathers, the author of 
‘Phe Poor Man’s Sabbath,’ © Peasant’s Death,’ and 


other poems of werit, stil « ‘ontinues to follow this busi- 
ness. The present Ny. Giiford, the translator of * Ju- 
venal,’ spent bis early days in learning the ¢ er. ft and 
mystery’ of a shoemaker, as he tells us 1u oe of the most 
interesting pieces of auto-bioegraphy ever written, aod 
which is protixed to his nervous and elegant version of the 
Crreat Roinan S ativist. 


POP ASIA AAPAOCOLE TH 


IMPRISONMENT OF THE LEARNED. 

IupaisokMentT does not seem to have muc! 
the man of letters ta Ins studies. 

It was in prison that Boethius composed his excelleut 
hook on the consolations of philosophy: Grotius wrote, ia 
his confinement, bis Commentary on St. 
Buchanen, in the dungeon of a Monastery in Portugal, 
romposed his excelleat paraphrases on the Psalms. of 
David. 


Pelisson during five vears confinement for some state 


» disturbed 


affairs, pursued with ardour his studies in the Greek lan- | 


guage, in philosophy, and particularly in theology, and 
produced several good compositions. 

Michael Cervantes composed the best and most agreeable 
hook in the Spanish language, during his captivity in 
Barbary. 

Mleta, a well known and very excellent little law pro- 
duction, was written by a person coutined in the Fieet 
prison for debt, but whose name has not been preserved, 

Louis XE1, when he was, Duke of Orleans, being taken 
prisone er at the battle of St. Aubin, was long eonfin ed in 
the Tower of Bourges, and applying himself to his studies, 
which he had hitherto neglected, he became in conse- 
quence an able and enlightened monarch. 

Margaret, Queen of ‘Henry IV, Kiog of France, cou- 


fined in the Louvre, pursued very warmly the study of 


ore literature; and composed a very skilful apology 
for “the i irregularities of her conduct. 

Ciarles i, daring his cruel confinement at Holmsby, 
wrote that excellent beok, entitled * The Portrait of a 
King,’ which he addressed to his son, and where the poli- 
tical reflexions will be found not unworthy of ‘Tacitus, 
Tais work, however, has been attributed, by his exemie S, 
toa Dr. Gowden, who was incapable of writing a single 
paragraph of it, 

Queen Elizabeth, while confined by her sister Mary, 
wrote some very charming poems, which we do not find 
she ever could equal after her enlargement; and Mary, 
{Queen cf Scots, during her long hy prisonment by Eliza- 
beth, produc ed many beautiful poetic compositions, 

Sir WwW alter Ra! leigh produced in his confinement, his 
‘ History of the World,’ of whom it is observed, to employ 
the language of Hume, ‘they had leisure to reflect on the 
hardships, not to say the injustice, of his sentence. They 
pitied his active aad enterprising spirit which languished 
in the rigors of confinement. ‘They were struck with the 
extensive genius of the man who, being educated amidst 
naval and Tuilitary tnterprises, had surpassed, in the pur- 
suits of literature, even those of the most recluse and seden- 
tary lives; and they admired hie unbroken meguanimity, 


j : : 
iwhich, at his age, and under his circumstances, 


Matthew : and | 


could 
chy age hin to un dertake and execute $80 great a work a» 
his * “History of the World.’ 


THE OLD MAN'S PRAYER. 


| An Ortental Apologue.—A certain man advanced in 
| years, aad very infirm, one day left his house with the in- 
tention of going toa village, where he had some business. 
Before it was possible for him toarrive there, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should ascend a hill, which rose 
just before the entrance of it. !* said he, 


‘Good heavens! 
‘| wish somebody would assist me in getting over this hill. 

He had scarcely uttered his prayer, when a wandering sol- 
dier arrived, leading a mare witha young colt by her side ; 

the moment he saw the old man: * You, sir,” said he, 
‘take up this colt upon your shoulders, and carry him over 
the bill,” adding a blow to lis command. ‘The old man 
was obliged to take the colt, and, i detiance of bis intir- 
mity, to climb the hill with his burden. On theroad, they 
haccidentally met a poor woman witha sick child; the old 
man was in the act of repeating his accustomed exe lama- 
tion,‘ O God! O God!’ The woman hearing this, and 
taking him for a dervise, or holy man; ¢ | entreat you, 
O Sheeh ! said she, ‘to offer up a petition for my sick 
tchild.’—* ] beseech thee, O God,’ said the old man, in 
reply to the request, ‘ shorten the days of this poor eld! 
—* Alas,’ said the trembling woman, * why hast thou of- 
fered sucha cruel and unfeeling prayer ??—* Fear nothing,’ 
said the old man, ‘your child will certainly enjoy long hte, 
it is my fate to have the’reverse of whatever | pray for; I 
implored heavep for assistance to carry me over this hill, 

and it bas been pleased to tinpose the burden of this colt 
upon my shoulders for me to carry over.’ 





MUNGO PARK. 

Tue death of this enterprising traveller is now placed 
beyoud auy doubt. Many accounts of it have been re- 
ceived, aud although varying as to the circumstances at- 
tending it, yet all agreeing that it has taken place. One 
stute ment was given to Mr. Bowdich, while on his mis- 
sion to the King of the Ashantees, in 1817, by a Moor, 
who said that he was an eye-witness ; and the same gentle- 
inan procured an Arabic manuscript declaratory of Mr. 
Park’s death. This manuscript has been deposited with 
the African Association, formed for the purpose of extend- 
ing researches in that part of the world. ‘Two translations 
have been made of this curious document; ove by Mr. 
Salame, an Evyptian, who accompanied Viscount Ex- 
mouth in his attack on Algiers, as interpreter; and the 
other by Mr. Jackson, formerly consul at one of the 
Barbary courts. The following ts Mr, Salamé’s translation, 
from which, however, the one by Mr. Jackson only differs 
ina trifling degree. The words in italics have been in- 
certed by Mr. Salameé, in order-to render the reading more 
perfect, and are not in the original :— 

‘A Literal Translation of a Declaration written in cor- 
rupted Arabic, from the ‘Town of Yaud, in the Interior of 
Atrica. 

‘* In the name of God, the merciful and the munificent 
This declaration is issued from the town called Yaud, in the 
county of Kossa. We (the writer) do witness the following 
case (statement.) We never saw or heard of the sea (river) 
called Koodd; but we sat to hear (understand) the voice 
(report) of some persons, saying, We saw a ship, equal te 
her we never saw before; and the King of Yaud had seat 
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plenty of every kind of food, with cows and sheep; there 
were twomen, one woman, two male slaves, and two maids 
in the ship; the two white men were derived from the race 
(sect) of Nassri (Christ, or Christianity.) The King of Yaud 
asked them to come out to him (to land); but they refused 
coming out (landing); and they went to the King of the 
euey of Bassa, who is greater than the King of Yaud ; and 
while they were sitting in the ship, and gaining a position 
(rounding) over the Cape of Koodd, and were in society with 
the people of the king of Bassa, the ship reached (struck) 
ahead of mountain, which took (destroyed) her away, and 
the men and women of Bassa all together, with every kind of 
arins (goods), and the ship could find no way to avoid the 
mountain; and the man who was in the ship, killed his wife, 
and threw all his property into the sea (river), and thea they 
threw themselves a/so, from fear. Afterwards they took one 
out of the water till the news reached the town of Kanji, the 
country of the King of Wawi; and the King of Wawi heard 
of it; he buried them in his earth (grave), and the other we 
have not seen; perhaps he isat the bottom of the water, And 
God knows best.”” Authentic from the mouth of Sherit Abra- 
ham.—Finis.”’ ’ 

In addition to the foregoing, another corroboration has 
been obtained. Lieut.-Col. Fitzclarence, when on his 
voyage down the Mediterranean on board the Tagus frigate, 
Capt. Dundas, with despatches from the Marquis of 
Hastings, learnt from the Governor to the two sons of the 
Emperor of Morocco, who had been on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and were then returning home, that he (Hadjee 
Talub) had been ut Timbuctoo in 1807, and had heard of 
two white men, whocame from the sea, having been near 
that place the year before; and that they sold beads, and 
had no money to purchase grain, ‘This person added, that 
they went down the Ni/e-to the eastward, and that general 
report stated that they died of the climate. There can be 
little doubt but the two white men here alluded to were 
Mr. Park and his companion, Lieutenant Martyn, who 
were at Sandsanding in Nov. 1805, and could in the fol- 
lowing year, have been near Timbuctoo. Sandsanding 
is the place from whence the last dispatches were dated by 
Mr. Park; and Amadi Fatouma, who was his guide 
afterwards, was sent to learn his fate, and returned with 
an accout of Mr, Park being drowned, The statement of 
this person was, however, of such a nature as to excite 
suspicions of its correctness; and hopes were entertained 
that ‘Mr, Park had not met with such an untimely fate. 
Fourteen years have now almost elapsed.since the date of 
his last despatches ; and this circumstance is of itself suf- 
ficient to demonstrate, that he is to be added to the cata- 
fogue of those who have perished in their attempts to 
explore the interior of Africa. 


LL SS 


Original Woetry. 


PLEA IPAEP 





‘CONSOLATION. 


‘Tuo’ friendship and bounty no longer will smile, 
And the clouds of affliction may hover awhile, 
There’s a rainbow that beams in the hope of my sky, 
“A prospect, tho’ distant, which brightens, my.eye. 


‘Care’s voice Lhave heard like the music of woe, 

I have felt its sad chords when my spirits were low, 
‘But resign’d-to content, tho’ my bosom have sigh’d, 
'How-sweetly the echoes of patience replied ! 


‘For the health of my love.was improving each hour 
And she look’d like a beautiful rose, in ppt mtn act 
Which, when the sun shines, still. more lovely appears, 


‘Tho’ tbe marks of its, perishing nature, it wears. 


2. 





———— 


el ee > 2 ee 


Why, then, should dejection usurp that dear spot 
Where hope and content have erected their cot,— 
’Tis the land of my heart, and my love treasured here, 
Affection shall triumph o’er envy or fear. 


And tho’ we be tried with the storms that descend, 
As our fugitive warfare attains to Its end ;— 
O! what joy shall unite us,—what transports be given, 


When we sit down for ever made happy in —> . 


PRAIA PEP 


A BALLAD 
To aa, 
Were I so far from thee, love, 
As Lvna from the sky, 
I ne’er would cease to be, love, 
Affection’s votary. 
While sun-beams warm the spring, love, 
As pity does the breast, 
To mem’ry I wiil bring, love, 
Those hours when happiest. 


Our dream of life must end, love, 
Ere many years have past : 

Yet age our torms may bend, love, 
As reeds before the blast ; 


Then we'll together live, love, 
And we'll together die :— 

At once we both will give, love, 
Existence with a sigh. 





WiILrorp. 


PRPPOLABFIFEOL&OLED OM 


THE FOLLY OF WISHING TO SHINE IN OLD AGE. 





* Ah, what is life thus spent? and what are they 
But frantic who thus spend it? 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. —Cowrer. 





WHEN age is ebbing to its close 

To wash away life’s faded rose, 
Methinks ’twere folly—almost crime— 
To wish at such an awful time, 

That we—poor silly mortals !—we 
Were clad in life’s poor trickery: 

To wit—its wicked joys—its state— 

Its titles high—employments great ; 
They surely are quite out of date! 

Let giddy youth, whose ’tis to rise, 
Run, win the race, and grasp the prize; 
But for old age to scramble thus, 

Is truly most ridiculous. — 

If we can count no ills to teaze, 

A little cool sequester’d ease, 

To socth of life the loosen’d keys, 
What is there else to wish for? 


The rage of crimson war to stem— 

The glitter of a diadem— 

The breast behind a gilded star, 
‘Priz’d more than God’sown workings are t 

To act the plodding statesman, or 

To flounce a patriot orator, 

TIs—al! the things possess a charm, 
A never-failing nectar’d balin, 

To lighten life, perchance, awhile, 
Before it crawls o’er its last stile ; | 
‘But, oh! such trickery tocraye, 

One. foot already in the grave !— 
-Man!—but.I will not spoil good ink, 
‘Go, foolish man, betimes, and drink 
;Alittle. draught of common sense; 
y lf thou hast sav’d a few odd pence, 
Alll else. is of no consequence,— 
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Hie thee, and take thy rural ease, 

And breathe the green hill’s wholesome breeze, 
To brace of life the tuneless keys, 

What is there else to wish for? 


I know there are who love to sport 
Themselves the feather’s of a court; 
I know there are who love to shine 
In golden Plutus’ filthy mine ; 

Let ’em!—but, will I desire, 

When age shall damp my mortal fire, 
To waste my few last blinking days 
In such corrosive dirty ways? 

Thank heaven! it willne’er be mine 
Even to have the wish to shine |! 

For why? Because my humble road 
Thro’ life, leads not so far abroad; 
And even were it the reverse, 

I’ve nothing for it, save a—curse. 


If daddy age shall let me go, 

Until I really wear his snow,— 

If he, Isay, shall let me toddle 

To toothless gum and childish noddile, 
Tho’ faith, Vm very much in doubt, 
Ere then my taper jigs the rout . 

All mortals go, and, pop, goes out,) 

I hope mosttruly that f may 

Trot cooly on my humble way, 
Link’d with a little rural ease— 

Ne cares to vex, no ills to teaze, — 

‘Lhus, thus I’d drain away life’s lees, 


There’s nothing else to wish fort Beppo. 





—_ 
SS LEIELLLIELLS 


Sine Arts. 


POP ttteosr 


Baittsh Gattery.—This excellent institution is now 
open. It has acollection of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
and Dutch schools, ‘ which the proprietors have favoured 
the British Institution with, for the gratification of the 
public, and for the benefit of the arts in general.’ Gwod: 
this is as it should be. What, in the name of common 
sense, is the use of anumber of our noblemen and wealthy 
commoners buying up a parcel of the glorious O/d Mas- 
ters, to hany their venerable and illustrious workings in 
long dark rooms, to grace, forsooth, their old black man- 
sions scattered all about the country, where social foot 
scarce ever treads, and where nobody cares a button about 
such thines—save now and then, two or three half-witted, 
half-tasteful lords of the creation, perhaps, who make 
little excurions into such dull retreats during a week or 
two of the sporting season? What is the use of it, or 
where is the honour attached to such practices? Thanks 
to the Prince Reyent, the Marquis of Stafford, and two 
or three other noble-minded and magnificent patronizers 
of the arts, we shall have a complete revolution in these 
matters. It may be a very fine thing for a swaggering 
great man to say, whose head may be as destitute of taste 
asan empty pudding bag,—* Aye, Sir, that Rembrandt 
is mine ;—these six and thirty years have I had it, and I 
gave six hundred and thirty guineas for it ;—and it has 
never been seen by man, woman, or child, cat, rat, or 
dog, above a dozen iimes since !—but it is a beautiful thing 
for all that!’ Woubtless, such has been too long the 
fashion, but we have now better thingsin view. We need 
ently instance the very laudable conduct of Sir John Lei- 

exter, Mr. Fawkes, &c. to bear us out in such’ goodly 
piedictions, Drag all the old masters, we say, from ‘their 








hiding places,—throw them into the metropolhs,—bring 
them to the British Gallery,—all withia the glance of the 
eye, and there let the young masters feast upon the old 
ones, lighting their little tapers at those glorious old suns 
of genius, in all the luxuriance of mental capacity and 
intellectual grandeur; for such a thing is ‘devoutly to be 
wished.’ ‘This being the commencement of our labours, 
we ure naturally led into the above remarks by contem- 
plating the spirit of the present Exhibition. The Exhi- 
bition is not a large one, but there are some good pic- 
tures. The collections of his Majesty, and his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent; of Inv Grace the Duke of 
Wellington; of the Marquis of Stafford, the Marquis 
of Bute, and of G. W. Taylor, Esq. have been made to 
give up their stores pretty freely. We are particularly 
happy to find the Duke of Wellington so conspicuous 
a coutributor, because it proves that his Grace spares 
a corner of his long pocket untouched by more interested 
expendings, in order that he may appropriate the riches 
thereof to further the glory of the country, as well by the 
fine arts as the rough ones. 

lu the present Exhibition are a couple of Snyders, 
No. 115, ‘A Boar Hunt,’ und 130, * A Horse devoured 
by Wolves,’ which call the Duke, master; done to a 
frightful fidelity of life. No. 1, ‘The Vision of St. 
Jerome,’ Parmegiano, is a beautiful picture :—we beg our 
readers to notice the lifted leg of the beautiful infant— 
itisabsolutely lifted off the canvas to appearance; and 
the light falling on the other ley is exquisitely done, 
No. 21, St. Thomas distributing his Garments to the 
Poor,’ Murillo—22, ¢ Cattle in a Landscape,’ Cuyp— 
30, * The Vision of St. Helena,’ Paul Veronese—43, 
* Portraits of the Ship-builder and his Wife,’ Rembrandt 
—44, ‘ Charles the First, in his Robes,’ Vandy ke—56, ‘A 
Sybil,’ Guido—7v, * View of the Campana of Rome,’ 
Claude—59 and 67, Portraits of Rembrandt and his 
Wife, Rembrandt—68, ‘ Portrait of Father Campinella,’ 
Tinteretto—78, * A Man’s Head,’ Brouzino—7y, * Land. 
scape with Satyr and Nymphs,’ N. Poussin—8Qg, ‘ The 
Assumption of the Virgin,’ Murillo—9t,* A Farm Yard, 
with Cattle and Figures; an effect of snow,’ Rubens— 
97 and 100, ¢ Dutch Courtship,’ Ad. Ostade—112, 
* Landscape, with Figures,’ Gaspar Poussin—119, ‘ The 
Druminer,’ Velasques—124, * The Suacritice,’ cartoon, 
Raphael—133, Landscape with a Waterfall,” Ruysdael— 
138, *A Rocky Scene, with Boats and Figures,’ Salvator 
Rosa. All the above seem to us to be particularly de- 
serving of attention. The depth, inellowness, and fidelity 
to simplicity and life of Rembrandt, in * TheShipbuilder 
and his Wife,’ were never surpassed by that great mas- 
ter; and although it must have been done nearly two 
hundred years since, the fresliness and spirit of the old 
woman’s head seem to be the work of yesterday :—-its old- 
fashioned, social, and homely feeling breathing through 
every part, is exquisitely touched: we fancy, while look- 
ing at it, we could translate every word of lrer discourse, 
us well as though it were plainly written down before us. 
We shall pay another visit to this Exhibition, 

RoyaLt Acapemy.—No. 48, A Scene in the Clan- 
destine Marriage; G. Clint.—A picture of very consi- 
derable merit; the dramatic effect is very excellent. The 
stene is from that part of the come:y which represents the 
break fast-room of Lord Ogleby, to which Mr. Farren’s 


‘fine performance ‘has yiven so much deserved cetebrity. 


it shows us the portraits of that Gentleman, as Lord 
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Ozleby ; Mr. Jones,as Brush; and Mr. Farley, as Can- becomes less and less unearthly as it facies mat - each the be 
ton. ‘Farren’s likeness is done to the life, but a3 to Jones side, until it is quite lost vi rhe dusky 5 oom of tne darkest uccasi 
and Farley, we can say but littlein the way of commenda- | of chambers. ‘This particular part of the picture samme were | 
len however, it must be allowed that the whole scene, | be enough praised, although we cannot but add that it the cil 
aia dramatic effect, is admirable. The old polished NO- does not, WT our opimion, redeein the faults we have of iro 
bleman is seen sitting in his great arm chair, in all the | specified, a + Neuleead?. 1%. AckWe vtaid fanus 
lordly pomp of high morning spleen, venting itself im the 143. Lending a bite; “ - Mu SPORT Bh. Piva bonis > just o 
most forinidable and passionate sallies of abuse with im-| half an hour gazing upon this proere and, but for won collec 
punity,—the most excessive menial docility and attention, | perhaps, well-timed politesiess (for ms tenia gr se¢ us : ell racter 
—the greatest amplitude of silk gow imaginable, ind | as ourselves), had star anolner half hour, to in: sgpesena that a 
the most costly yellow slippers to be bought any where, | on the simp!e. thoazh humorous tdea of a couple of lads putat 
&c. Heis scolding Brush for his careless delay in pour- busily employed, the one i: giving, and the other ta taking were § 
ing out the surfeit-water; and the writhing lips, the | a bite of an apple. W edo think there are of our brothe: imila 
sunken pallid cheeks, the eyes rolling in their biz sockets | critics who deny this artist his just degree of oe a bo » Giles 
with the pains of indigestion, are all touched off to the the management of a diversified subicet, vat, Nialready > as he « 
ver pink of perfection. The cool placidity of Brush is | is uadoubtedly not equal > at least, no proots, ay yet, have dau g 
in fine relief to the restlessness of his old master, and his | been given of such bizh qualitications being 1 bis pos- ‘otrins 
whole figure is extremely well drawn: his conceited attr | session ; but in a thing of the sort before us, where only a ; it has 
tucle and finical attempt to divest servitude of its relative simile simple action 1s sonny forward, we are entirely ot stage. 
inferiority, by giving it an air of elegance, are highty | opmion he can throw his colours ahout to great and hu. to sur 
ainusing, and well preserved. A little vase of flowers,}| morous advantage. Aud in the humorous Ine, how few 5 his wi 
and a shadowy outline of the Graces above the wicked old | have excelled! We have aad but one Hogarth, and ean ) he pos 
beau’s chair, are strictly in character, and produce. an | never have a other.—We have but onc W iikie, and enable 
agreeable and laughable effect; particularly the Hower | perhaps shall never have another; but with ail due respect resent 
whuse stem is snapt, yet not entirely separated: the flower | to the names of those eminent mon, let us, for God's sake, from t 
is seen hanging down its half-dying head below the vase, | hail, with becoming applatse, one ty woaom a hne original and h 
still preserving its Aush appearance of health and liveli- | vein of humour has so often bevn rr cognized, The figure Spani: 
ness as we!l as it can, which, in our opinion, is a lucky | of the Boy lending the bite is admirable —Nothing ina shewn 
idea; it satirizes its old master in a very genteel and | humble life can be more exquisitely doue—the serious face, effect; 
agreeable manner. the fixed eye, the buttoned-up mouth, the grasp of the well c: 
“293. Portrait of the Rev. G. Crabbe; T. Philips, apple, the right shoulder cocked ap as high - possidte, lity of 
R. A.—Although we never had the gratification, to our | the elbow held completely back, the forepart of the figure at, pl 
knowledge, of seeing this celebrated poet, we dare lay a | and the right knee pushed forward, as if to defend the fruit Worle 
wayer that this is as good a likeness as any in the room, | if necessary—are all so many proofs—exceilent proofs— 4 his rey 
pick where we will. It isa very curious face. The eye | that there is a most unsocial fear on the poor lad’s unind, Sun 
is not larger, nor is it of a deeper colour than most hazle | that the bite will be by far too solid and extensive an one: a compl 
eyes are; and yet what a piercing one it is! It seems to| they all seem to say with the most beauuful dumb elo- " hours 
glance through us and through us in a moment, and yet | quence imaginable, ¢ You shan’t have a morsel more than 4 favour 
know we not how or wherefore, for there is nothing in the | bargained for—not the shadow of a pin’s point—mind that, | Whit 
formation of it different from other people’seyes. We can} Joe.’ This is the tale most plainly told by this figure, > buildi 
well enough comprehend why Mrs. Siddons’s eve used to | and it is indeed in the truest keepiug. We wish we could laught 
vlance through us so, and burn all before it, when lit up | say the same of the other boy :—but he isa clumsy, vulgar, whim 
with rage, or any other of the dark passions to which poor | tl-drawa thing altogether; nor has his face that portion of of whi 
frail flesh and blood is heir—very well indeed—for it was | humour and character, which oue naturally looks for after > Circus 
au very black eye, and brim full of the fire of genius, | contemplating the first-mentioned admirable figure with = toLad 
lighting up every crook and cranny thereof like a cartload | 80 much satisfaction. ‘Phere ure two or three other diving = | vIns W 
of diamonds shot into a dark vault; but in the portrait | things in the picture, bat they have nothing todo with 4 her cor 
before us there is nothingofthe sort. Thereisa crahhish- | lending a bite: they might as well have remained at Ken- j incide 
ness too, all over the whole countenance, most oddly at | sington, so we shall say nothing about tem. Notwith- % estate ; 
variance with the acknowledged tenderness of the poet’s | standing all the defects we could pick out, it is an enter- 4 suised 
works, We hope Mr. Crabbe is one of those nuts of'| taining and highly original picture, and therefore worthy the fas 
which our entertaming Touchstone speaks— of the strictest attention. > the co 
‘The sourest ani’s the sweeten tad.’ ym is a beautiful statue in the Model Academy of oddity 
; r. Anderson, in a sitting posture, intended for Bengal, and th 
It is altogether an admirable head. by Chantry ;—but we ncn reserve this branch of heuee a 
33. Christ appearing to the Disciples after his Resur- | for a fitter opportunity. it wou 
rection; FI. Singleton.—This picture is not remarkable . = much : 
for any great excellence ; yet it deserves notice, on account Whe Wy poo the pie 
of the disposition of its light and shadow. The Redeemer ali Devdbanbes Right 
1s too spectral, the countenance bespeaks too much agony, Devry Lane.—There are few persons who mistake their exhibit 
and the attitude altogether is too discomposed for a Divine | talents so much as theatrical performeys, and it is no un- which 
Sufferer, who had just pronounced the words, § Peace be | common circumstance for them to make their debut ina most e 
unto men. But the pale, awful, glimmering light which | line directly opposite to that for which they are suited ; plause 
surrounds the Saviour, is exquisitely adapted to the scene; but although the public opinion generally corrects then hailed 
near his sacred person it is perfectly etherial, and gradually | in thie error, yet they will indulze it as often as possible ; wnoder, 
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the benetits always afford this opportunity, and on such 
vccasions we see the strangest metamorphoses that ever 
were exhibited. We have been led to these remarks by 
the circumstance of Mr. Kean having chosen the character 
of Rolla, in the play of Pizarro, for his henefit. Corio- 
lanus had been announced, but for some reason (a very 
just one we doubt not!, it was abandoned. ‘Those who re. 
collect the excellence of Mr. Kemble in these two cha- 
racters, and it is not easily forgotten, will be surprised 
that Mr. Kean should have hazarded his well-earned re- 
putation in a character for which his person and voice 
were so unsuited; but even Kemble himself committed a 
similar error when he entered the lists with Kean as Sir 
Giles Overreach, and in which he was as much inferior 
as he excelled him in Rolla. Phe masterly pen of Sheri- 
dan gave an interest to the play of Pizarro, which its own 
intrinsic merits would never have gained for it, und hence 
it has always been one of the most popular plays on the 
stage. The performance of Mr. Kean seemed sometimes 
to surmount the impediments which nature had thrown in 
his way. That peculiar flexibility of countenance, which 
he possesses more than any other actor of the present day, 
enabled him to express the varied emotions of indignaut 
resentment or subdued agony, 12 a manuer that elicited 
from the audience the liveliest demonstrations of applause ; 
and he was particularly happy tn the scene im which the 
Spanish tyrant experiences that merey which he had never 
shewn himself. Mrs. Glover played Elvira with great 
effect; but the remaining characters ia the play were not 
well cast, by any means. Mr. Kean, to show his versati- 
lity of talent, which appears to be what all performers aim 
at, played Diggory Duckling, in the farce of Al/ the 
World’s a Stage, but not in such a manner as to increase 
his reputation. 


Surrey Taeatre.—Another most decided instance of 


complete success has crowned the joint and effective la- 
hours of author, composer, performers, and artists, of this 
favoured minor theatre. A crowd of as closely-wedyed 
Whit Monday visitors as ever tried the strength of the 
building were, for near three hours, kept in alternate 
laughter and decply-attentive silence by the intermixed 
whim and interest of Florence Macarthy, the production 
of which has added a large heap to the laurels of the 
Circus, It is unnecessary to detail a fable so well known 
to Lady Morgan’s readers; suffice it to say, the piece be- 
gins with the arrival of J! Labrador in Dublin Bay, and 
her commander is conducted through all the most striking 
incidents in the romance, till he obtains his paternal 
estate at Dunore. Tlic interesting situations of his dis- 
guised wife, while endcavouring to obtain his affections, 
the fashionable eccentricities of the Dunore family, and 
the comic vulgarity of the Crawleys, with the national 
oddity of Padreen Gar, Owney Sullivan, Father Terence, 
and the Irish peasantry, are all represented with a natural 
iidelity which would do honour to any corps of actors— 
it would be invidious to particularise any where all did so 
much and so well—each seemed to consider the success of 
the piece as depending oa his or her individual effort. 
Eight beautiful scenes, from views taken in Ireland, were 
exhibited, and about eight retouched and altered scenes, 
which do Mr. Wilson and his pupils great credit.  Al- 
most every pirce of vocal music was encored, and the ap- 
plause with which the re-announcement of the piece was 
hailed might justify the insertion of even some of our 
snodern play-bill eloquence to describe it. 








Literary and Scientific Intelliqence, 

Professor Locatelli, of Padua, has constructed a boat which 
cannot sink, and which is navigated without sails, without oars, 
and without steam, cither with or against the current of a 
river. 

It appears by the University Calendar of Cambridge, for 
1819, that the total number of members of this University, 
whose names are on the boards, is 36”8, bcving 254 more 
than the preceding year, and an increase of 1576 since 1804. 

In Sweden they extract sugar from potatoe starch, and it is 
calculated that 240 pounds yield forty of muscovado sugar. 

A bill has been brought into Parliament to protect the pub- 
lic in the sale of poisonous drugs. It is proposed to make it 
imperative on all apothecaries and others, to put a printed label, 
with the word * Potson,’ on every phial, box, or parcel, into 
which they put any white arsenic, arsenic acid, corrosive su- 
blimate, acetate, carbonate, muriate, or nitrate of barytes, 
oxalic acid, sugar of lead, Gowland’s extract of lead, prussic 
acid, tartar emetic, solid «piuim, or laudanum, sold by them; 
all arsenic kept for sale to be mixed with carbon, and all ox- 
alic acid with rose pink. Penalties to be recovered upon in- 
formation and conviction betore justices of the peace. 

British Museum. —\he number of persons admitted to view 
the British Museum was, in 1813, 31,5003 in 1814, 25,030; in 
1815, 33,0743 in 1816, 35,5513 in 1817, 49,5005 in 1818, 
50,172; in this year, to the 25th of March, I8 ty, 63,253. The 
number of literary persons who have admiysion to the Read- 
ing-room ts about 200. 

Son experiments made in Coal Mines, it is found that the 
deeper you penetrate into the earth, the higher is the tem- 
perature of the water which flows immediately from the 
rocky strata, as is evinced by the follewing facts: — 

Temperature of the water issuing into the shaft at Heb- 
buin Coliiery:—At 48 fathoms, 54 degrees; at 97 fathoms, 
53 degrees; and at 130 fathoms, 60 degrees 

Tempeiature ofa spring in Pentop Colliery ;—at 63 fathoms, 
54 degrees. 

‘nen from Nettles.—Some experiments on the preparation 
of linen and thread from the tlos of nettles, have been made 
lately in Ireland. “The thread, in colour, strength, and fine- 
ness, was equal, if not superior, to that obtained from flax ; 
and the linen had the appearance of Common gray linen. 

Brick.naking.—A machine has been invented in America, 
by which, it issaid, 2000 bricks can be made per hour, ready 
to be put immediately into the kilu, much neater and more com- 
pacthy formed than is practicable in the common mode ; and 
which completely supersedes the tedious process of preparing 
the clay by wetting and making it of the consistency ot 
mortar. 

What Rapin did for English history, and De Lolme for the 
English constitution, the Chevalier de Villemain appears to 
have done in the life of Oliver Cromwell, just published in 
France, and of which a large edition was sold in afew weeks. 
We understand that this work is now translating into Eng- 
lish. 
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The Wee. 
Floriferis ut apes in salilus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimuf aurea dicta, 
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Cheap Dinner.—In the year 1752, a dinner was provided b 
John Harvey, Esq. at Wexford, tor Col. Tottenham, M. P. 
Cesar Colclough, M. P. aud John Grogan, Esqrs. the ex- 
pense of which was only eleven pence hatfpenny, viz. a cod, 
three-pence, a wigeon, three-pence, two pair of pigeons, 
three-pence, and a paiv of rabbits, two-pence halfpenny. 

NationalTraits.—t.very nation has its traits :—the Spaniards 
sleep on every affair of importance—the Italians fiddle—the 
Germans smoke—the French promise every thing—the Bri- 
tish eat-—aod the Ainericans talk upon every thing. 
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Clerk of the Market.—This office, although now generally 
filled by a layman, was originally so catled, because, in the 
time of the Saxons, the custody of all weights and measures 
belonged to the bishop, who generally delegated the same to 
some clerk or priest. 

The Vine.—Anarcharsis says, ‘the vine produces three sorts 
of grapes; the first, of pleasure; the second, of intox’cation ; 
aad the third, of repentance.’ 

Origin of the Word Lady.—The term lady, (which Johnson 
negligently derives from the Saxon,) was sometimes bestowed 
en women of fortune, even before their husbands had received 
any title which could confer that distinction upon them. The 
cause is stated to have been this :—I[t was formerly the custom 
for the affluent to live constantly at their manor-houses in the 
country, where, once a week, or oftener, the lady of the manor 
used to distribute, with her own hands, a certain quantity of 
bread. She was hence denominated by those who shared her 
bounty, letf-day, which, in Saxon, signifiesthe bread giver. A 
gradual corruption in the mode of pronouncing this word has 
produced the modern lady; and, perhaps, from this hospitable 
custom arose the practice universally existing, that ladies 
serve the meat at their own tables. 


EPIGRAMS. 


, el 


The following epigram occurs in a very rare and curious 
s¢lection, not mentioned by Ritson, entitled ‘The two last 
Centuries of Epigrammes,’ printed by J. Windet, no date. 

‘Oure common parents, straight upon their fall, 
Made breeches fit to hide themselves withal ; 
Both men and women used to wear them then, 
Now females wear the breeches more than men.’ 


On her Secrecy. 
She’s secret as the grave ! allow, 
Ido; I cannot doubt it; 
But ’tis a grave with tombstone on, 
‘That tells you all about it! 





Tom telling his repining friend, 

When things were at the worst they’d mend; 
He snarling answer’d, with acurse, 

‘I'm sure with me they can’t be worse.’— 

‘ Why, then,’ says Tom, ‘ cease further sorrow, 
i'd lay my life they’ll mend to morrow.’ 


~~~ - - - — . _ a —_ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SLPAEFLEPLEF? 


(. E. on Sir John Leicester's Gallery, next week 

F. 1.W. is too severe; though there is much trath in his Epigram, 
and the idea is not bad. 

J, Y.F. and J. W.D are intended for our next. 

* The Officious Kuight’ is received. 

Our Correspondents ave respectfully informed, that it is only 
when their favours are seut early in the week that they can be no- 
ticed in the current number of the Laterary CurRonicce 


Ce A a At Bk I OP EE A TCI TIRE. TO 
Just published, in 3 vols. 12mo,. price 16s. Od. boards, 


THE BLACK ROBBER, «a Romance, by Eowarp 


Bat. 

Printed for A. K. NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhall Street, where 
may ‘be had, the following popular Novels, just published, 

REDMOND THE REBEL; or, They met at Waterlvo, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Trt EsQuimaux ; or, Fidelity, by Emily Clarke, 3 vols. 16s. Gd. 

Aunany, by the Author of the ‘ Beau Monde,’ &c. &c. 3 vals 
16s. 6d. 

Tue Express, by Frances D'Aubigne, 3 vols. 15s. 

CuHawms or Danpyvism; hy Capt. Ashe, 3 vols. gia. 

Emity, or, Phe Wife's first Brror; aud Beauty ano Uaeti- 
aress, try blizabeth Bennett, Author of ‘ Faith .and Fiction,’ &c. 
4 vols. 20s. 

Gepmumenrs LJOURNEY THROUGH MABGATS.AND HasZinge, 
by Dr. Comparative, jun. 5s. 
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BRITISH GALLERY, PAI.L MALL. 

THIS GALLERY, with a Selec'ion of the most Cele- 
brated Works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, 
from nine iu the morning until six in the afternoon. 
Catalogues Is. 

JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 


is open every day, 
Adinission Is. 


(By Order) 





This day were published, price Is. tid. ade 
LINES, with a Prefatory Letter to T. Dibdin, Esq. 
of the Surrey Theatre, on bis very Popular Drama of the‘ Heart of 
Midlothian.’ By BEPPO. 
© Deil’s in’t gin a’ dinna sign, 
Their sentiments conjunct wi’ wine ’"—Ferguson. 
London: printed fur Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster 
Row 





Just published, the Second Edition, with Additions, 

AN EXPOSITION of the TREATMENT of NA- 
POLEON BONAPARTE, since the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
in St. Helena; corroborated by various Official Documents, and 
eontaining an Authentic Detail of some of the Diszraceful Practices 
pursued towards our Defenceless Prisoner. 

By BARRY E. O'MEARA, late Surgeou to Napoleon. 

Also, the Letters from the Cape, Letters from St Helena, and 
the Manuscrit de Visle d’Elbe, written by Napoleon, pxior to his 
departure from that Island. Published by Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


eonm@eeet * 





IONIAN ISLANDS. 
This day are published, in svo. price 15s. boards, with a large and 
original Map, 

MEMOIRS of the JONIAN ISLANDS, considered 
in a commercial, political, and military point of view; in which 
their advantages of Position are described, as well as their relations 
with tne Greek Continent ; including the Life and Character of 
Ali Pacha, the present Ruler of Greece ; together with a compara- 
tive Disp'ay of the Ancient and Modern Geography of the Epirus, 
Thessaly, Morea, Part of Macedonia, kc. By Gen. Guillaume de 
Vaudoncourt, translated from the Original inedited MS. by William 
Walton, Esq. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster Row. 

*,.* The Map which accompanies the Work comprises the Seven 
Islands, South Albania, part of Macedonia, the Epirus, Thessaly, 
Livonia and the Morea ; itis entirely new, and filled with Details 
which have not hitherto met the pnblic eye. 





MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

This day is published, closely printed in double columns, royal $vo. 
vol. the 26th, (or the Fifth of a New Serics,) price 11. 173. 6d. 
A Complete Collection of State Trials aud Proceedings 
for HIGH TREASON and other Crimes and Misdemeanors, from 
the earliest Period to the Year 1783, with Notes and other Iustra- 
tious. Compiled by T. B. Howell, Esq F. R.S. F.S. A. and con 
tinued from the year 1783 to the present Time. By Thomas Joncs 

Howell, Esq. 

London: printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown ; 
J. M. Richardson; Black, Parbury, and Allen; Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy; E. Jeffery and Son ; J. Hatchard and Son; R. H. Evans ; 
J Booker; J. Booth; Budd and Calkin ; and T. C. Hansard. 

For the accommodation of such persons as possess Hargrave’s 
State Trials, a separate title-page has been printed, so as to render 
the Continuation applicable to that as well as to the octavo edition, 
Thus, those who wish to possess the Modern State Trials as a sepa. 
rate Work, or asa Supplement to either of the Collections, may be 
provided with it accordingly. er 

*,* The present volume brings the work down to the.year 1798, 
and contains twenty-one most important Cases, among which are 
six not before published, viz. J. Reeves, for a seditious libel; Wil- 
Lams, for publishing Payne's Age of Reirson; Duncan, Reidpath, 
aud Mitchell, for rioting; Mealmaker, fur sedition; Cameron and 
Menzies, for sedition; Black and Paterson, for sedition. The 27th 
volume, which is in forwardness, will contain, b-sides other Cages, 
Reports of the celebrated Trials in Dub! n, in 1793 Pe 


LON DON :—Published by J. SipeBETHEM, 997, Strand, (nearly 


opposite Norfolk Strect,) where advertisements are received, and 

to whom communications (post paid) are to he addcessed. Spld 

gise-by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdam. 
rinted by Davanson, Old Boswell Court. tox 
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